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Greetings, You All! 








A Merry Christmas from our store 
To you, the teachers of the Old Dominion. 
Our shelves are gay with gifts galore, 


The best in years in our opinion. 


The tinsel’s strung from floor to floor; 
In our big window puppets dance, 
And Santa Claus holds sway once more 


Where toys cavort and reindeer prance. 


If Christmas lists have made you dizzy, 
Don’t fret and tear your hair and sigh! 
Come down, we'll all get busy, 


Select each gift and wrap and tie. 


In generations that are past 
We've trimmed so many trees 


That now we know from first to last 


As Santa Claus, we’re sure to please. 
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Mail on a Penny Post Card 


GUIDE THEIR PLAY 
Growing Upp With Numbers hiteee ee ee 6 « See 18 


The GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS books meet the pupils’ immediate 
personal need: for solving number situations and problems with ease and 
accuracy. Each course reviews the work of the previous grade and continues 
the systematic instruction in the form of exercises and activities designed to 
build confidence and to promote a genuine liking for arithmetic. 





THE McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Wichita 1, Kansas 


MAIL THIS COUPON for Catalog giv- 
ing information about PUZZLE PAGES 
and GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS. 
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INTO LEARNING 


Puggle Pages » 2 0 eee eee ee « (Primary) 


The PUZZLE PAGES books provide primary pupils with 
fascinating activities that insure the development of word 
analysis, reading skills, number concepts, creative ability, and 
muscular coordination. This four book series gives teachers 
a definite teaching program and a wealth of ideas that will 
make learning easy for children. 


WA 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
ATLANTA NEW YORK 
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Christmas gift!... Have a Coca-Cola 
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.. the presents arrive from the folks at home 


Faces light up, spirits lift and hearts beat faster. 
Santa arrives with the gifts from home. What a 
time to celebrate! No wonder Merry Christmas and 


Have a Coke are heard from all hands. Words that Gz Col, 


speak of good cheer, of friendliness, of home. \ -the global 
: ; iF highzsign 
Good things get around in this world, and a 


A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
j Coke” are the registered trade- 

ey mimarks which distinguish the prod- 
a Juct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Coca-Cola is one of them—a symbol of American 


ways and home customs. 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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VER 300 years ago the In- 

dians established an ancient 
North-South trade. route along 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Since 
early Colonial times, this same 
Indian trail has been used by the 
Trader with his pack horse... 
Mail Riders on the “Great Post 
Road”... the Conestoga Freight 
Wagon ...and the Stage Coach. 


Today, three centuries later, 
modern rail service has sup- 
planted these earlier modes of 
transportation on this main trade 
route between the centers of 
population North and South. 
This modern service is provided 
by the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac Railroad... 
and the Indian trail is now 117 
miles of double track steel high- 
way between Richmond, Va. and 
Washington, D. C. 


This natural trade route be- 
tween North, East and South of- 
fers many natural advantages to 
manufacturers seeking to locate 
or re-locate their plants. 


In addition, our great fleet of 
modern, new, fast locomotives 
. . . substantial additional track- 
age ... and increased operating 
know-how .. . acquired for our 
tremendous war transportation 
job, combines to assure the best 
in transportation over this nat- 
ural and historical trade route. 


We would like to tell you all 
of the other advantages. 


JOHN B. MORDECAI, TRAFFIC MANAGER 
RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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But they don’t fit her! 


Of course, they don’t. They’re much too 
large. Those clothes were made for Big Sister. 


Fitting a child’s mind into reference works 
beyond her age limit is equally as unwise 
as fitting her body into outsize clothes. 


She is left bewildered, uncertain, confused 
by writing that is scaled to a mature mind. 


Not so with Britannica Junior, the 
encyclopaedia prepared especially for 
children. It makes no attempt to cover 
both adult and children’s reference fields. 
Its 12 volumes are all intended for the 
use of children in the elementary grades. 


Written by more than 200 educators and librarians — 
each an authority in his own field — 
Britannica Junior contains more than 
4000 pages of fascinating, informative 
material. Yet it is written in the 
direct, simple language of boys and girls. 


PRAGA» 


When Britannica Junior is added to your 
classroom library, your students will find 
learning more interesting, and therefore 
easier. They will develop a taste for 
knowledge, a thirst for information that will 
help solve many of your teaching problems. 


m> FEATURES YOU'LL APPRECIATE: 


@ READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, giving 
quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 
with over 50,000 references to further information in 
the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently 
of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 





@ THE STUDY GUIDE. Another full-size volume, giving 
complete information for following any particular course of study. 


@ ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior is 
profusely and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bindings 
are washable and durable, will stand up under handling. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, additional information 


about Britannica Junior. 





Name Address 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA = cin ————————Zone__ State 
Dept. 153-M School__ ______ Position 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica (] Britannica World Atlas (_) 
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what the railroads are doing — now that the 
war is over? 


They’re moving troops! West Coast, East Coast, up 
and down and across the country — more troops are 
moving right now than at any time during the war 
— 1,300,000 in November with still more coming in 
December, and it’s going to be much like that for 
several months to come. 


But this time they’re headed mostly toward home, 
and although the job of handling so many in such 
a short time is another challenge, it’s a job the rail- 

















roads tackle with enthusiastic determination. Still The discharged veteran wears 
5 . 5 e ° his emblem. Remember his 
in their fighting togs, they will keep right on— as service and honor him 


they have done straight through the war — provid- 
ing 97% of all the transportation for military 
personnel traveling under orders. 


Plans for the future? Yes—the release of material 
which could not be had during the war has 
enabled railroads to get started on a large-scale 
program of improvements all along the line, 
including new locomotives, new and better 
cars and trains and more of them. They 
are looking ahead, and working with 
foresight and confidence to new 
high standards of efficient opera- 
tion and service. 


But first of all they’re bring- 
ing these young men 
back home. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS — 
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ecause lieycle pumps 
ger hot 
your tood cam be 
: kept cold / 





OUR physics book says, “Energy can 
i neither be created nor destroyed by any 





means known to man.” Which is another 
<3 way of saying that if air gives off heat when 
it is compressed, it will absorb heat when 
it expands. 





KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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So on this simple principle, mechanical refrigerators were 
developed. They do not use ordinary air, but a special refrig- 
erant. They “squeeze out” the heat in this refrigerant by com- 
pressing it — then let it expand in the refrigerator coils. So it 
takes up heat and keeps food cold. 





Most great discoveries grow out of using the simple principles 
of physics which you study in high school. The problem 
is first of all to think up a way these can be put to use. The 
next problem is to use them better year after year. 





For years, General Motors research men have followed such 
simple clues as the fact a bicycle pump gets hot — to develop 
new products or make old ones better. In the new General 
Motors Technical Center this work will continue — a constant 
search for “more and better things for more people.” 


ERAL Hforors 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK « CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER . FRIGIDAIRE . GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Mr. C. F. Kettering, Vice President of General Motors, recently made an interesting talk on Research and the new General Motors 
N Technical Center. If you would like to have free copies of this talk and reprints of this advertisement just write General Motors Corporation, Dept. of 
Public Relations, Room No. 14-203-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

















RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA 


May the true spirit 

of Christmas shine brightly 
every day in the year 

for you.... 


Wille « Rhus 


THE SHOPPING CENTER 
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Search For Teaching Talent 


The search for teaching talent proposed by 
Dr. James M. Grainger in this issue, if properly 
conducted, will help in the discovery and devel- 
opment of teaching talent by: 


1. Telling the story of the value of the teacher’s work, 
and the satisfactions that flow from good teaching; 

2. Advertising the fact that teaching requires the high- 
est qualifications; 

3. Keeping teachers on the alert for the discovery of 
teaching talent; 

4. Directing the thought of promising students toward 
teaching as a career; 

5. Making it possible for gifted students of low econ- 
nomic status to prepare for careers in teaching. 

These purposes will be achieved only by the 

most careful planning of the whole enterprise, 

including means of financing, methods of pro- 

motion, and procedures for .choosing recipients 

of the awards. 


Since the major purpose is to make careers in 
teaching more attractive, it would seem desir- 
able to supplement the scholarships for prospec- 
tive teachers with fellowships for advanced study 
to be awarded to teachers who have shown un- 
usual ability and promise. 

Some may say that we cannot measure suc- 
cess in teaching, or predict success, with sufficient 
accuracy to make the proposed awards mean- 
ingful. This should not deter us from the at- 
tempt. It will be better to give recognition on 
the basis of subjective judgment, and other avail- 
able measures than not to give recognition at all. 


Can This Happen Here? 

A recent survey in the state of Washington 
showed that 79 per cent of workers in war in- 
dustry wished to remain permanently. They 
gave as their chief reason for wanting to stay 
“the splendid educational system”. Those inter- 
viewed repeatedly stressed the excellent school 
personnel, teacher aids, playground facilities, and 
instructional program. Joe A. Chandler, execu- 
tive secretary of the Washington Education As- 
sociation, noting this, comments: 

“Education as a reason for settling permanently in 
Washington far outranks climate, scenery, and rec- 
reational facilities so often featured in the state’s 
promotional literature. . . . The survey makes it 
foreefully clear that good schools are the number 
one objective the laboring man considers in select- 
ing a new home”. 

What proportion of Virginia’s war workers 
want to remain in the state permanently? How 
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many would choose Virginia because of the ex- 
cellence of its educational system? 


These are not rhetorical questions, but ques- 
tions to which answers should be sought. Vir- 
ginia is now engaged in a program of educa- 
tional improvement which, if carried through 
with vigor and thoroughness, may lead many to 
choose it for a residence in the future because of 
the excellence of its educational provisions. A 
higher educational level attained through a su- 
perior program of general and vocational educa- 
tion can become Virginia’s greatest attraction for 
individuals, and for industries. 


Your New Editor 

The Virginia Education Association is for- 
tunate to be able to command the services of 
Henry G. Ellis as executive secretary and editor 
beginning December first. 

Mr. Ellis deservedly is considered one of the 
ablest of our educational leaders. As State super- 
visor of secondary education and later as super- 
intendent of schools in Petersburg, he won a 
reputation for sound thinking and efficient ad- 
ministration. He was recognized particularly 
for vigorous and fearless espousal of his convic- 
tions and for hatred of intellectual dishonesty 
and sham. 

Mr. Ellis’ power of penetrating intellectual 
analysis is made effective by an exact and color- 
ful prose style and by the eloquence and power 
of his speech. His great natural endowments, 
his rich experience, and his great personal and 
intellectual integrity combine to make him a 
leader of magnificent possibilities for the task he 
is undertaking. 


Epilogue 

With this issue, I bow out as editor and execu- 
tive secretary. In fact, my services, which have 
been given on a part-time basis since October 1, 
terminated officially on November 30. 

My six-year term with the VEA has not Jacked 
its tough moments; but, as a whole, it has been 
to me a stimulating and rewarding service. Chief 
among the rewards, I count the constructive 
achievements made possible by your efforts and 
the generous appreciation which you have shown 
for my own labors. 

“Thanks for the memory”. 
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Henry G. Ellis 


Our New Executive Secretary 


HE election of Henry G. Ellis 
7 as Executive Secretary of the 

Virginia Education Associa- 
tion brings to this important posi- 
tion a man of wide experience in 
the educational field and one who 
is gifted as a writer and a speaker. 


Mr. Ellis’ educational experi- 
ence is varied, covering teaching, 
supervision, and administration. 
He was adjunct professor of Eng- 
lish at Randolph-Macon College, 
acting as assistant to Dr. Black- 
well; has occupied the position of 
a principal both at Emporia, Vir- 
ginia, and Atlee, Virginia; was 
Supervisor of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education under Superin- 
tendent Hart; and was City Super- 
intendent of Schools in Peters- 
burg, Virginia, for twenty years. 


As a member of the VEA and 
the NEA over a long period of 
years, Mr. Ellis is well acquainted 
with the work of educational or- 
ganizations, particularly with the 
VEA where he took an active part 
especially in the Department of 
Superintendents. He has on sev- 
eral occasions addressed the Dele- 
gate Assembly of the VEA. In his 
writing he has been concerned 
with the annual reports of the 
public high schools of Virginia 
during the time that he was super- 
visor of secondary education. In 
addition to this, he took an active 
part in the preparation of the 
Manual of Administration for 
High Schools in Virginia, which 
was published in 1924. 

Mr. Ellis is a Mason, Method- 
ist, and a former Rotarian. He has 
served his church as a member of 
the Board of Stewards on various 
occasions, and his community on 
many boards affecting the public 
welfare. He served several terms 
as Mayor of Ashland, Virginia. 


Mr. Ellis was graduated from 
Randolph-Macon College with an 
A.B. degree and has done graduate 
professional work at Columbia 
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University as well. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Ellis is married and has 
two children, one of whom, Lt. 
Henry G. Ellis, Jr., is serving in 
the U. S. Army in Holland at the 
present time. He is a brother of 
W. D. Ellis, principal of Albert 
H. Hill Junior High School in 
Richmond, Virginia. 

He was born in Northampton 
County, North Carolina, but later 
his family moved to Virginia, 
where his father became the phy- 
sician at Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege. Mr. Ellis was educated in 
Virginia and his work in the edu- 
cational field has likewise been in 
this state. 

The position of Executive Sec- 
retary of the Virginia Education 
Association has attained great in- 
fluence in this state. Mr. Ellis 
from the standpoint of ability, in- 
tegrity, knowledge of state affairs 
in education, and experience in the 
educational field comes to this of- 
fice well-equipped not only to 
maintain the objectives which 
have been achieved, but to carry 
forward the work of the Virginia 
Education Association to even 
greater achievement. 





ELEEELLLELLLER. 
Christmas 


by W. P. KING 


Executive Secretary, Kentucky 
Education Association 


NCE again the embattled 
() nations have laid down their 

arms. Death-dealing mon- 
sters no longer hurtle destruction 
from the skies. The denizens of the 
deep are no longer disturbed in 
their submarine quiet by the ghast- 
ly roar of man’s machines of war. 
Humanity lifts its bludgeoned head 
and through half-blinded eyes sur- 
veys the havoc of stupidity. 

And once more this same stunned 
staggering humanity reaches out its 
suppliant hands and pleads to des- 
tiny to lead it again into paths 
of peace. Councils are held around 
the world and men who hold the 
destiny of mankind still stand on 
feet of clay. Their genius has found 
a thousand skills to contend for 
mastery, but they can never cap- 
ture the heart of the world until 
their feet have been set on the path 
that leads to the humbleness of 
Bethlehem. 

Perhaps this year when Christ- 
mas comes, the world will draw a 
little nearer so that it may hear the 
still small voicé as it pleads across 
the centuries and offers another 
chance at another Christmas time. 

Just now it seems so meaning- 
ful. ‘““‘Behold I come to bring peace 
to the world” ripples down the 
centuries in fulfillment of its prom- 
ise. The sounds of war are heard 
no more. The same bright sun 
shines down with equal warmth 
over all. The same pure stars keep 
their ceaseless vigils over the silent 
chambers of the soldier dead. The 
same eternal Christmas spirit with 
impartial tenderness wraps its man- 
tle of prophetic promise around 
the shoulders of the wounded 
world. More than ever before the 
star of Bethlehem seems real, uni- 
versal, eternal. Christmas speaks 
out for us the words our souls 
would like to say but before lasting 
peace shall come ““‘Good will to 
men’’ must be engraven deep in the 
heart of men everywhere. 
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A Search for ‘Teaching Talent 


by J. M. GRAINGER 


Head, Department of English, State Teachers College, Farmville 


OW can more talented 
H young men and young 

women be led to choose 
teaching as their life work? Vir- 
ginia has no more urgent educa- 
tional problem today. 

At the outbreak of war a short- 
age of competent, adequately edu- 
cated teachers threatened the State. 
Practically all fit young men teach- 
ers were drafted, and many of the 
more alert and patriotic women 
went into other kinds of service. 
Now that the war is over, it is esti- 
mated that only fifteen per cent 
plan to return to the schoolroom. 
Moreover, alarmingly small num- 
bers of talented students are pre- 
paring themselves for teaching ca- 
reers. Only a vigorous and care- 
fully-planned program of teacher 
recruiting can reverse the ‘‘flight 
from the teaching profession’’ and 
give us the teachers so urgently 
needed. 

In its normal schools and later 
in its teachers colleges, Virginia 
once had a set-up for recruiting 
the teaching profession. Unfortu- 
nately, it was on a non-selective 
basis. Any high school graduate 
could enter a teachers college, and 
high school principals were frank 
to say that their more talented 
graduates did not go to teachers 
colleges. Now the teachers colleges 
are turning out typists, stenogra- 
phers, dieticians, technicians, and 
chemists for the benefit of business 
houses and industrial concerns. 
Meanwhile the children suffer— 
the children who in the on-rush- 
ing years must face the most com- 
plicated and difficult problems any 
generation has ever faced. The sit- 


‘ uation will not adjust itself. It 


creates a vicious circle, Salaries 
will not go up—perhaps should 
not—until teaching is recognized 
publicly as an essential service de- 
manding the highest type of com- 
petency and education and until 
the public knows that this type of 
service can be secured only by of- 
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fering commensurate pay for it. 
Teachers’ salaries must be raised 
of course; but that is not all. A 
strenuous effort must be made 
among the young men and young 
women of the State to recruit the 
best teachers obtainable, particu- 
larly for the elementary grades, so 
that the schoolroom may get its 
share of the best brains and talents 
to guide the children wisely in 
their growth. Else the schools can- 
not win the peace through educa- 
tion. 


A Tip from the Scientists 


From the scientists comes a 
practical suggestion. Realizing the 
great need to discover and develop 
scientific ability among boys and 
girls now in high school, the Sci- 
ence Clubs of America have, for 
several years, conducted an annual 
Science Talent Search. By means 
of highly publicized science apti- 
tude examinations given to some 
15,000 high school seniors all over 
the country, forty of the brightest 
boys and girls are selected and 
given a trip to Washington. There 
for a week they attend a science 
institute at the close of which the 
ten best are awarded science schol- 
arships ranging in value from 
$100 to $2,400. In 1943 all forty 
received offers of scholarships to 
carry on their scientific education 
at leading colleges and universities. 


Scientists think it is highly 
probable ‘‘that aptitude for crea- 
tive achievement in science can be 
discovered as early as the senior 
year in high school,’ and that 
“early discovery of ability helps 
crystallize the interests of the stu- 
dents and stimulates them to 
further activity.’’ These gifted 
young people are singled out and 
made to feel that they are expected 
to become the leaders in the scien- 
tific developments of the future. 
Wide publicity advertises the im- 
portance and need for scientific ed- 
ucation in these times, and the 


whole procedure adds glamor to 
the career of the scientist. Besides 
many young people are given the 
opportunity to be trained for 
scientific careers who might have 
spent their lives in fields for which 
they were unfit. The competitive 
feature makes the help given them 
not charity but a reward for merit, 
as it should be. Careers in science 
are made to seem attractive to these 
ambitious young people, not pri- 
marily because of the possibility 
of large salaries, but because of the 
opportunity to serve mankind by 
doing work they love. 

A similar search for teaching 
talent in Virginia would have 
many of the same values for the 
teaching profession and for young 
people who would like to enter it. 
It would also help to give the 
public an enlightened view of the 
teacher’s importance. The world 
tomorrow needs capable, young 
people educated for leadership in 
science, but it needs capable teach- 
ers more. There is no doubt that 
hundreds of earnest, talented boys 
and girls in Virginia admire their 
teachers and want to be like them. 
Others have played teacher as their 
favorite game. They love children 
and like to work with them. 
Others are on the alert for oppor- 
tunities to serve. With encourage- 
ment and helpful guidance many 
more might enter proudly upon 
the pursuit of an education that 
would enable them to become 
teachers. If the most talented and 
capable of these young people 
could be systematically sought out 
at the right time and enabled to see 
their way clear to preparing them- 
selves for careers as teachers, their 
abilities would be conserved and 
mobilized for the benefit of the 
children of the State. 

The search for such young peo- 
ple need not be confined, as in the 
Science Talent Search, to the sen- 
iors in the high schools, but might 

(Continued on page 177) 
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The Visiting Teacher Program 
In Virginia 


O be effective, instruction and 
"TL suidance have to be highly 

individualized. Realization of 
this is perhaps the most positive 
trend in public school education in 
Virginia and in the country as a 
whole. It underscores the necessity 
of considering all the factors that 
enter into making a child what he 
is—the emotional, the social, the 
physical, the mental, and the en- 
vironmental. The more a teacher 
knows about a child, the more she 
understands him, the more intel- 
ligently and successfully can she 
guide him in his growth and de- 
velopment to the end that he ulti- 
mately become a genuinely mature 
person. 

Individualization of instruction 
has been one of the large factors 
contributing toward the increased 
holding power of our Virginia 
schools and the great increase in 
the normal school progress of chil- 
dren. Whereas, in the past twenty 
years there has been a very slight 
over-all increase in school enroll- 
ment—3.2 per cent—there has, 
nevertheless, been an increase in 
white high school enrollment of 
129 per cent, and in Negro high 
school enrollment of 318 per cent. 
During the same twenty-year pe- 
riod there has been an increase of 
24 per cent in the number of chil- 
dren finishing the seventh grade 
who enter the eighth grade. 


Evidence of Concern 

There are many evidences that 
Virginia teachers are increasingly 
realizing the necessity of taking 
into account all aspects of child 
growth as they effect the learning 
process and the child’s social ad- 
justment. This concern is reflected 
in (1) the demand from teachers 
for materials and information 
about procedures for dealing with 
the child as an individual. (2) 
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The willingness of teachers to pro- 
vide experiences for exceptional 
children, both for those who are 
brilliant and for those who learn 
slowly. (3) The formation by 
teachers of child study groups for 
the purpose of acquainting them- 
selves with the findings of research 
regarding child development. (4) 
The making of case studies in 
order to better understand the 
causes that underlie child behavior. 

In the fall of 1944, a three-day 
conference of elementary supervis- 
ors and directors of instruction, 


was held at Natural Bridge. The 


theme of the meeting was ‘‘Under- - 


standing Children’ and the con- 
ference was led by Dr. Daniel A. 
Prescott, who is head of the Child 
Growth and Development Depart- 
ment of the University of Chi- 
cago. This conference gave much 
impetus to the State’s child study 
program. 

Forty per cent of the high 
schools in Virginia have organized 
guidance programs, which deal 
with the personal adjustment 
problems of boys and girls. 

During the session 1944-45 
home economics teachers made 
36,129 visits to 20,509 homes. 
Many of these visits dealt with the 
personal problems of high school 
girls. The general increase in ju- 
venile delinquency has been a mat- 
ter of concern to all educational 
groups. Among the factors con- 
tributing to this situation have 
been unhappy family relations and 
inadequate recreation. During 
1944-45, as a part of the home 
economics program, work on these 
problems was carried on by 5,654 
high school pupils and 536 adults. 


Why a Visiting Teacher? 


However, there are many limit- 
ing factors which prevent the class- 


room teacher from making a suf- 
ficiently intensive or complete in- 
vestigation and study of pupil 
problems: heavy pupil load, the 
length of the school day, the fact 
that the transportation of school 
pupils often requires teachers to 
be on bus duty before and after 
school hours, as well as the many 
demands which the community 
often makes upon the time of the 
teacher. 


Therefore, the function of the 
visiting teacher is to help the regu- 
lar classroom teacher ferret out the 
causes for a child’s failure to take 
the fullest advantage of what the 
school has to offer. The visiting 
teacher provides additional ears 
and eyes for the classroom teacher, 
producing a more favorable cli- 
mate for the intellectual, physical, 
and emotional growth of the spe- 
cially referred child. Thus, the 
visiting teacher supplements the 
work of the teacher. Her objec- 
tives in dealing with children are 
largely the same as those of the 
classroom teacher, the chief differ- 
ence being that she deals mainly 
with aggravated cases of malad- 
justment and the fact that she 
bears only a consultative relation- 
ship to the instructional program. 


The State Board of Education 
first officially recognized the im- 
portance of the visiting teacher 
service, when at its January, 1944, 
meeting, a resolution encouraging 
local school divisions to employ 
visiting teachers was adopted. 
Prior to this action, a number of 
divisions had employed attendance 
officers or visiting teachers—the 
terms being used more or less in- 
terchangeably—the chief function 
of such individuals being that of 
investigating cases of unlawful ab- 
sence. The Denny Commission 

(Continued om page 178) 
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Teaching The Three R’s 


by PAUL WITTY 


One of a series of articles sponsored by the Department of Supervision and 


O time in history has seen 
Ne widespread an applica- 

tion of defensible educa- 
tional principles as the period im- 
mediately following America’s en- 
try into World War II. Many 
examples to illustrate this point 
could readily be drawn from the 
Army’s extensive training pro- 
grams. Perhaps the most vivid in- 
stance is found in the Army’s ef- 
fort to teach the three R’s. 

In order to satisfy the need for 
manpower in the Armed Forces, it 
became necessary to induct large 
numbers of illiterate and non-Eng- 
lish-speaking men. Special Train- 
ing Units were organized to give 
these men the academic training 
they needed to become useful sol- 
diers. In these units the men par- 
ticipated in an educational program 
characterized by (a) definite ob- 
jectives, (b) careful study and 
proper classification of individuals, 
(c) use of functional methods 
and materials, (d) small size 
classes, (e) wide application of 
carefully developed visual aids, (f) 
high motive and interest, (g) hy- 
genic conditions insuring a sense of 
security, comfort, and general well- 
being, and (h) thoroughly trained, 
enthusiastic instructors. . 

Under these circumstances, the 
men made unusually rapid and 
consistent progress. In fact, the 
typical illiterate was able to ac- 
quire the academic skills needed 
in Army life in eight weeks’ time. 
Statistics show that more than 90 
per cent of the men succeeded in 
reaching acceptable standards of 
accomplishment. 


Four Essential Features 


A similarly well rounded pro- 
gram for teaching the three R’s in 
the elementary school has four dis- 
tinguishing features which apply 
to every subject, every class, and 
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every child: (1) formulation of 
clear objectives or aims; (2) ef- 
forts to understand the background 
and needs of each child; (3) pro- 
vision of varied instructional ma- 
terials to satisfy group and indi- 
divual requirements; and (4) de- 
velopment and use of simple but 
valid ways of evaluating and re- 
cording growth. 


Aims and Objectives 


Before beginning his work, the 
modern teacher formulates clearly 
the objectives he hopes to attain 
in his subject. In the field of read- 
ing, it is essential that the teacher 
have clearly in mind the habits and 
skills he wishes children to acquire. 
These objectives should be no less 
definite at the time the readiness 
program is undertaken than dur- 
ing a later period when silent read- 
ing makes possible the extension 
of experience and the refinement of 
habits and tastes. 


Most teachers appreciate the fact 
that all children will not be ready 
to read at the same time. Research 
shows, however, that the typical 
child in a good American school 
will be able, under appropriate 
guidance, to attain proficiency in 
reading simple materials during his 
first year in school. Accordingly, 
the first grade teacher assumes re- 
sponsibility for: building up the 
physical condition of every child 
and correcting defects in vision or 
hearing; providing rich and varied 
experience; and maintaining a class- 
room atmosphere which fosters 
self-respect, self-confidence, and so- 
cial adequacy. 

Important, also, are varied forms 
of language expression, opportuni- 
ties for children to hear and to tell 
stories, situations which lead chil- 
dren to enjoy pictures and to be- 
come interested in books, and expe- 
rience in recording stories. Teach- 


ers will find valuable suggestions 
for making experience charts in 
Learning to Read through Expert- 
ence.. One inspiring account of 
the teacher’s role in telling stories 
is contained in Our Library.’ 
Among the classics describing a 
desirable classroom atmosphere is 
Arts in the Classroom.’ 


The period when children ac- 
tually begin to read should be so de- 
signed that every child will expe- 
rience a sense of real accomplish- 
ment and success. The upper limit 
of this period may be regarded as 
the time when the child succeeds 
in reading and enjoying simple 
stories and has acquired an interest 
in independent reading. Many chil- 
dren will reach this stage by the 
end of the first grade, while some 
will not attain it until they are in 
the second grade or even later. 


After the child has developed the 
ability to read and enjoy simple 
stories, he is prepared to make rapid 
progress in developing more com- 
plex reading skills. During this 
period, speed of silent reading 
usually exceeds that of oral read- 
ing, and certain habits in silent and 
in oral reading become clearly dif- 
ferentiated. At the end of the pe- 
riod, most pupils are able to read 
orally and silently different types 
of material with ease, fluency, and 
pleasure.“ This level of attain- 
ment is usually reached by the be- 
ginning of the fourth grade. Success 
during this period depends upon 
the teacher's skill in ascertaining 
each child’s needs and in providing 

(Continued on page 180) 





*Lamoreaux and Lee. Learning to Read 
through Experience. New York: John 
Day Co., 1942. 

"Fenner, P. Our Library. New York: 
John Day Co., 1942. 


"Cole, N. Arts in the Classroom. New 
York: John Day Co., 1940. 

‘Useful suggestions are found in Bond 
and Bond Teaching the Child to Read. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
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Teachers 


Can 


by BERNICE BROWN 
McCULLAR 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


other arts portraying us all with 

a tightly screwed up hair ball on 
the top of a thin head, vinegar 
features, and a shirtwaist and 
skirt apparel, teachers can be charm- 
ing. 

But it can’t be done by wish- 
ful thinking, nor dramatizing our 
sorrows, nor refusing to face our 
faults, collective and individual. 


[:: spite of literature and the 


Too School-teacherish! 

The main trouble with many 
school teachers is that they are too 
school-teacherish! They have a 
natural inclination to be prim and 
dill-picklish, not because they want 
to but because that’s the way the 
world wanted its school teachers 
for centuries, or thought it did. 

Rainy night before last I sat 
me down and pulled out of the 
treasure chest of my memories rec- 
ollections of the really charming 
people I have known in my thirty- 
six years. I keep them for inspira- 
tion. I ran the thoughts of them 
through my mind’s fingers as one 
runs bright jewels through the 
hands. And I was surprised to 
find that in that charming com- 
pany, teachers had more represen- 
tatives than any one profession had 
a right to. And I picked the teach- 
ers and put them together, and 
tried to see them against the back- 
ground of their profession, and de- 
cide what made those teachers 
charming. 

The first thing, I discovered, 
that made my little group of teach- 
ers charming was that they didn’t 
seem to be school teachers at all. 
A charming person is charming 
without relation to any profession 
at all. The trouble with many 
teachers is that they carry their 
schoolroom air right into the din- 
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ner table. And in spite of progres- 
sive education’s giving the teacher 
a quieter role, teachers are still in- 
clined to treat dinner partners just 
like they treat Johnny. When he 
makes a misstatement, they too 
often give way to the impulse to 
correct them both alike. 


And some teachers, especially 
those who can chalk up a favoring 
mark as being well informed, spoil 
that good trait by handing down 
their opinions like Jehovah hand- 
ing down the Ten Commandments 
from Sinai. They too often do not 
contribute to the conversation in 
the tone of ““This-is-simply-my- 
opinion-I’d-be-very-much-interest- 
ed-in-yours.”’ But tone and eye 
alike dare the assembled to disagree. 
The reason too many teachers are 
old maids is that they haven’t yet 
learned what Eve knew in the Gar- 
den: that the smarter women are, 
the more they let men show off 
masculine opinions without deflat- 
ing their ballooned male ego. Un- 
less a teacher is an old maid by 
choice, you can tell, after an hour 
with her at a party or other in- 
formal gathering, why she isn’t 
married. You can if you’ve got a 
discerning eye and a listening ear. 


Ten Elements of Charm 


Charm is difficult to diagram, 
but for those teachers whose mem- 
ory I keep in the place where I 
cherish the really charming people 
I have known, I can give you at 
least a partial list of the things they 
did and didn’t that contributed 
to their charm. 


1. They were happy. No 
teacher can be serene unless she 





Be 
Charming 


has adjusted her emotional, phys- 
ical, and mental life well. And if 
she is tense and unhappy, the chil- 
dren who have the misfortune to 
be in her care, will wear emo- 
tional scars from the experience 
forty years later. 


2. They never stopped being 
students. They read the paper, the 
new books, magazines. They did 
not run out of conversational grist 
for their mills. They could talk 
about something besides examina- 
tion papers and grades and how 
bad that awful Smithers boy was. 
They knew what colors were be- 
ing worn this season, and which 
horse won at Churchill Downs. 
They could discuss, without their 
stockings turning blue, the relative 
merits of Republican and Demo- 
cratic theories of government. Their 
minds were like fresh flowing 
streams, and not like stagnant, 
mosquito breeding ponds. 


3. They really listened when 
people talked. Many teachers look 
as though they are simply enduring 
the other person’s boring conver- 
sation until she finally stops and 
gives teacher a chance to do the 
boring. A lovely listener is one of 
the world’s greatest gifts to hu- 
manity. If your conversation 
doesn’t sparkle, work on it. But 
in the meantime, listen with radi- 
ant eyes to other people’s conver- 
sation. If you can do that, just 
between you and me, so help me 
Hannah, nine-tenths of them will 
never know whether you said a 
word or not. And they won't 
care. The world is positively hun- 
gry for listeners. There are al- 
ready too many speakers spouting 
out too much hot air. And they’re 
all looking for listeners. You can 
be that. 
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4. My teachers did not drama- 
tize their troubles. They were 
not sorry for themselves because 
they were poorly paid. They 
knew that it was, at bottom, an 
economic wrong. But they knew 
that its remedy was a long-time 
remedy. And they could do more 
about it by teaching Johnny and 
Mary the elemental principles of 
good citizenship, and fairness and 
justice for all workers, teachers and 
governors alike, than they could by 
ranting about their. troubles to 
every street corner philosopher. 
Tomorrow Mary and Johnny will 
be in the legislature and in the 
governor's chair, and on the Board 
of Education. And the sound prin- 
ciples they’ve been taught by those 
wise teachers begin to show up. 
My teachers of blessed memory did 
not tell you about their rheuma- 
tism or their aches and pains, or 
how badly they were treated by 
the president of the P.T.A. 

5. They did not have temper 
tantrums. They were able to con- 
trol their emotions. When Susie 
Slappey’s mamma came to rant and 
rave about Susie’s poor report card, 
teacher did not descend to the 
crude, boorish level of mamma, 
who was immature herself. My 
teachers knew that the real test of 
fine manners is the way you can 
put up with people who don’t have 
any manners. Many teachers who 
would scorn getting liquor drunk, 
will get drunk on their own tem- 
pers and go on an emotional spree, 
hangover and all, and still con- 
sider themselves as morally right- 
eous as Saint Peter and the angels. 

6. They dressed attractively 
to suit their personalities, and not 
to follow every passing fad. I re- 
member going to a GEA conven- 
tion once and getting emotionally 
drowned in a muddy brown sea of 
“luggage tan.’’ So many teachers 
had it on, because it was a popular 
color that year, that when I sud- 
denly buzzed around a corner and 
came face to face with a tall, lovely 
looking teacher in black and white, 
with a bunch of blue cherries on 
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her shoulder, I wanted to hug her. 
She threw me a lifeline. 

7. They made themselves part 
of their communities. They did 
not gush over the populace in pub- 
lic, and privately snicker at the 
village’s shortcomings in their own 
rooms. They knew and liked hu- 
man beings, Old Farmer Jones and 
the bank president alike. They had 
the good sense to realize that every 
human being who is making the 
most of his life is a fine person, 
no matter whether he eats peas with 
a knife or has ten servants and 
seven course dinners. 

Many teachers make the pathetic 
mistake of regarding themselves as 
the only spot of culture in a hope- 
lessly provincial village. That’s 
pseudo-culture, and quite silly. If 
they really had culture, it would 
include an impulse to better the 
lives of those with whom they 
shared a year’s existence. They 
would devote their spare times, as 
many teachers do, to lending books 
to that promising Green boy, or 
talking with the youngsters about 
a drama club, or gathering adults 
around a radio to listen to the prob- 
lems of democracy on Thursday 
night's Town Hall. And my teach- 
ers did not go off every weekend. 
They stayed, to teach Sunday 
School, and lend the inspiration of 
their presence to the preacher, no 
matter how they felt about his 
sermons. 

8. They had the ability to cre- 
ate beauty around them. Art was 
never, to them, something that 
hung on a museum wall. Art was 
the way you put colors together in 
your own dress, a green pine bough 
in an old cracked jug, pink blos- 
soms in spring, or a lone tree sil- 
houetted against the evening sky, 
and a twilit world washed in silver. 
These things they pointed out to 
us, and loved with us, and created 
for us to see and know and love, 
and carry in our hearts forever. 

9. They were not sarcastic, 
either in or out of the schoolroom. 
They had a kindly interest in peo- 
ple. They could disagree, and fre- 


quently did, but they were firm 
and courteous and kindly about it. 
They did not sneer at our silly, 
adolescent, immature opinions. 
They had an understanding of 
youth. They knew that every- 
body goes through a half-baked, 
greenhorn, smart-alecky stage. 
They helped us to know what good 
manners are, and how exciting the 
quest for knowledge can be. 

They looked deep in us all, like 
Christ into the heart of Matthew, 
and found good traits that nobody 
else had looked quite far enough 
to find. These things that were 
good in us, they laid fast hold 
upon, and helped us to develop 
them until we could do something 
well enough to stand in the warm 
glow of praise from others, because 
we had done something praise- 
worthy. They helped us to find 
ourselves. They could do it be- 
cause they had found their own 
selves, and the emotional stability 
and spiritual radiance within them 
overflowed to us. 


10. They were not self-con- 
scious about men. They were 
neither man-haters nor simpering 
sillies about that half of the popu- 
lation that went about in trousers. 
Men were just other human beings 
to them. They had not, all of 
them, found any man whom their 
own life would be incomplete with- 
out. But they had the air that told 
you they wouldn't be surprised to 
find him any day, around any cor- 
ner. And that it would be all 
right. They were not afraid of 
love and emotion. But they also 
gave you the impression that if 
they didn’t find him, life might 
be incomplete but it would not be 
a tragedy for them. Nor was it. 
Some of them found the “‘Remark- 
able Him.”’ Some didn’t. But they 
all had the courage to face life 
and love and meet whatever came 
with equanimity. 

That’s the way they met every- 
thing, and some of them walked 
through valleys of many shadows 
and knew roads of dark confusion, 
but they never lost their way. Some 
of them now are in the latter years, 
and some have already slipped 
away into the shadowed silences 
of the aftertime. I salute them, 
these charming teachers I have 
known! 
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Talk—A. Tool for Teaching 


low was “‘clever with his 

hands,” but forgot to men- 
tion the wise old head and the 
profound respect for perfect work- 
manship that made it possible for 
him to do amazing things with 
fine-grained wood and shining 
tools. It was tools that concerned 
him this morning, for someone 
had mistreated a lawn mower and 
the owner had brought it to him 
to mend, and he was angry. 

“Now what can you expect?” 
he protested hotly. “Running a 
lawn mower over the edge of a 
gravel walk!”’ 

The handle of the lawn mower 
flopped idly on the ground. His 
visitor, who had brought it to be 
mended, thought of the long grass 
on her lawn that was getting be- 
yond control, and of heedless 
youngsters propelling the whirling 
blades, and sighed. 

The old man stooped, ran his 
fingers along a blade, and snorted. 
‘Beats all!’’ he said. 


Wholesome Respect for Tools 


Pree « said that the old fel- 


There is a certain fundamental 
and practical honesty in work like 
that of the carpenter, the cabinet- 
maker, or the mechanic. In what- 
ever fashion he does his work, he 
must face results squarely. The 
piece of furniture he has fashioned 
either is a thing of beauty or is 
not; the machine he has adjusted 
either runs properly or it doesn’t. 
If everything is not satisfactory, 
not only is his fellow-man ready 
to make outcry a plenty, but prob- 
ably his own sense of fitness and 
perfection has been outraged. Re- 
sults are immediate, concrete, defi- 
nite. And so, in order that his 
own skill may not be questioned, 
even by himself, he preserves a 
wholesome respect for the tools of 
his trade, as well as for the results 
that they produce. He uses them 
carefully and wisely, keeping be- 
fore him the vision of the useful 
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or beautiful thing that they will 
create or redeem. 


Teacher, Look to Your Tools! 


Sometimes teachers, because a 
certain obscurity lies about the re- 
sults of their work, are tempted to 
be less careful with the tools they 
use and less critical of their own 
workmanship. The teacher who 
exclaims wearily, ‘Sometimes I 
think I’ve taught my boys and 
girls a great deal, and then, a lit- 
tle later, I decide that they don’t 
know anything at all!’’ perhaps 
feels vaguely that she is not alto- 
gether responsible for results and 
so grows careless with the tools of 
teaching that have been placed in 
her hands. 

Such a teacher should immedi- 
ately look to the tools she has been 
using, see if they are in order, and 
consider whether or not she has 
used them skillfully. The finished 
product may not appear swiftly 
and satisfyingly before her eager 
eyes, but she may be content if she 
knows that she has worked with 
the devotion and skill of a faithful 
craftsman. 

There are many tools for teach- 
ing in its broader sense, most of 
them as familiar as the classroom 
clock—the stimulation of interest 
and ambition, reward, punishment 
(which may not be a tool at all, 
but a mere emergency substitute, 
employed as one uses a stick of 
wood to drive a nail in bungling 
fashion), example, demonstration, 
talk, and a score of others. 

Only one, talk, need be discussed 
here—the regulation teacher-and- 
pupil type, upon which the aver- 
age teacher relies for the settlement 
of many difficulties and which 
must necessarily play a part in the 
use of other teaching tools also. 


A Useful and Dangerous Tool 


In teaching, and I have refer- 
ence to far more than the mere 
transfer of textbook knowledge, 
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the tool with the most amazing 
and the most appalling possibili- 
ties is talk. Used wisely, carefully, 
delicately, it may serve to carve or 
to construct a perfect thought or 
attitude. Used rashly or ruth- 
lessly, it mars or destroys even 
what is already good. Any teacher 
with normal perception and half a 
sense of humor has noticed now 
and then on a listening pupil’s face 
a sort of patient and polite “‘I- 
wonder-if-she - is - nearly-through”’ 
expression. No matter how the 
teacher feels in regard to her own 
flow of eloquence, it is a good 
point at which to bring the con- 
versation to aclose. And after all, 
was it a conversation? Had the 
child a real opportunity to speak 
or to state his case? 

Verbal precept, a pretty term 
for what at times may be mere 
scolding, is a sharp and dangerous 
tool and one to be used deftly. 
One little slip and great mischief 
may be done. Through an unfair 
or exaggerated statement or a fail- 
ure to understand, the teacher, in- 
stead of opening up a pathway, 
builds a wall. Every adult has his 
moments of being exasperating or 
completely at fault, and yet no 
other adult is going to dare to be 
entirely frank with him, unless 
moved by anger. But how frank 
we are with children and, fre- 
quently, how rude! A _ teacher 
may bring forward, without any 
real necessity for doing so, refer- 
ence to an unfortunate home or 
family conditions. It is not sur- 
prising that from that point on 
the child, his mind set on a pos- 
sible come-back, absorbs no moral 
precepts. 


Choose the Right Time 


Time or occasion is an impor- 
tant element in this matter of talk- 
ing to, or, better still, with a pupil. 
I do not say that a calm and judi- 
cious discussion of a certain prin- 

(Continued on page 174) 
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“BECAUSE THe Scnoor is THERE--- 


O you believe that a school 
D should change community 

life? Would you agree with 
the following statement? 

‘The worst tragedy that can 
come to a community is that noth- 
ing has happened in that commu- 
nity because the school is there.’’ W. 
P. King, able executive secretary of 
the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion recently made this observation, 
adding sorrowfully: ‘‘And, the 
people do not expect anything to 
happen because the school is there.”’ 


What Should Happen? 


What should happen in a com- 
munity because the school is there? 
How should a school work so that 
the right things happen? How can 
teachers learn to teach in such a 
way that things happen for com- 
munity betterment? 


To help supply answers to such 
questions as these, the Rural Edi- 
torial Service for State Education 
Associations has been established. 
[t is operating on a grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, under the spon- 
sorship of the University of Chi- 
cago and the National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teacher As- 
sociations. One of the chief con- 
cerns of this service is to help your 
journal serve you better. 


A Better Journal? 


Do you want a better educa- 
tional journal? Of course, we hope 
you now think the Virginia Jour- 
nal good; but, as editor, I never was 
satisfied with it. I believe that 
there are many ways in which it 
can be made more useful to you. 
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Can Schools 
Make Things Happen? 


by FRANCIS S. CHASE 


Director, Rural Editorial Service for VEA and other State Education Associations 


Last summer when the editors of 
the state education journals met at 
the University of Chicago for a 
two-weeks Workshop, all of us 
editors were scurrying around for 
new ideas with all the eagerness of 
two-year olds on their first Easter 





Yor . 
EOITOR..-SEARCHING FOR NEW IOEAS- 


egg hunt. The Rural Editorial 
Service is intended to help editors 
in their search for better ways to 
help teachers. 

We want to know how your 
Journal can help you to teach bet- 
ter; how it can help you to raise 
the level of thinking and acting 
in your community. You can lend 
a helping hand to teachers through- 
out America if you will write us 
your ideas of how a teachers’ maga- 
zine can be most helpful. Sug- 
gestions coming from teachers all 
over the country will be sum- 
marized for the benefit of each of 
the editors. We know that teach- 
ers are reluctant to write their 
views on matters of this kind, but 
we want to urge it on you, in this 
case, as a genuine service to the pro- 
fession of teaching. 


Would You Like to Know? 


Would you be interested in vivid 
descriptions of good school prac- 
tices throughout America? Would 
you profit by a clear account of 
how a rural school has promoted 
better health services or improved 


agricultural practices in its com- 
munity? Would you like to know 
how other schools have developed 
programs that influence civic think- 
ing and action? Would you like 
to know how some schools have 
overcome lack of resources and ma- 
terials, and made the community a 
laboratory for effective learning? 


You Can Help 


If you are interested in these 
things, so are thousands of your 
fellow teachers scattered through- 
out the nation. You can help 
other teachers by letting the Rural 
Editorial Service know of good 
practices in teaching that come to 
your attention. Just tell in your 
own way of how you, or some 
other teacher, has solved a school or 
community problem. Or, how a 
school has become a center of com- 
munity enterprise. Or, how com- 
munity problems are being met by 
a school working with other com- 
munity agencies. If you don’t feel 





“SOMETHING 
1S HAPPENING IN SANDY GULCH” 


equal to describing what has hap- 
pened, just drop us a card and say: 

“Something is happening in 
Russell County (or Albemarle or 
Chuckatuck) because the school is 
there, and I think maybe you 
would like to look into it. I am 
giving you below the names and 
addresses of some persons who 
might furnish further informa- 
tion.” 
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The Rural Editorial Service is 
your service. We invite you to tell 
us how it can serve you through 
the Virginia Journal. Address your 
comments and questions to: 


FRANCIS S. CHASE, Director, 
Rural Editorial Service 

5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Remember that two things, chiefly, 
are desired: 


1. Your ideas as to how your state 
education journal can be more 
helpful to you; and 


2. Tips on good school practices, 
especially those which lead to com- 
munity improvement. 


Talk—A Tool 
for Teaching 


(Continued from page 172) 


ciple of moral conduct, when that 
principle has been violated, does 
no good; for, many times it does. 
Yet it is seldom quite so effective 
as criticism or advice given indi- 
rectly, as a sort of side-issue, when 
there is neither anger nor resent- 
ment nor misunderstanding to 
muddle things up. 

There is the high school boy, 
apparently without ambition, who 
systematically fails to prepare his 
class work. Talk, in school and 
after school, has failed to make 
any noticeable impression. Then, 
one day, in an informal discussion 
the youngster expresses his prefer- 
ence for a certain type of work. 
The teacher looks doubtful, and 
regretful rather than triumphant. 
“But”, she says, “you would 
probably need a high school di- 
ploma for such work, and—I sup- 
pose you're not expecting that.”’ 
The boy looks thoughtful. That 
time the tool made a neat little 
turn, at least. It produced no fin- 
ished product, but one must make 
use of a multitude of deft and deli- 
cate movements to do that. 

It is the opportunity for in- 
formal talk, then, that the teacher 
must make for herself, and it can 
be done. Such opportunities elim- 
inate the sharp edge of anger 
which, nine times out of ten, 
brings defeat to the teacher. ‘The 
success of the tenth time may de- 
pend upon “righteous indigna- 
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tion’, but it must be very right- 
eous indeed to count for anything; 
and it is doubtful whether, even 
at that, one feels satisfied with re- 
sults. 


Beware of Group Scoldings 


There may be sound psycholog- 
ical explanation for the frequent 
failures one experiences in talking 
to a group. I do not refer to the 
stimulating talk designed to arouse 
interest and enthusiasm, but to a 
sort of mass production in unfav- 
orable criticism, or the wholesale 
“bawling out’’ of a considerable 
number. The trouble is that mis- 
ery loves company and not a single 
pupil in a group of forty feels 
more than one fortieth of the re- 
gret or humiliation that the teacher 
is trying to produce. In fact, he 
may not feel any. It is the old 
mob spirit after all, the lack of a 
feeling of individual responsibility 
or individual shame. Each pupil 
involved has as a sort of moral 
support his fellow pupils, who 
must live through the same disa- 
greeable ordeal. And its it always 
disagreeable? Too frequently the 
most hardened little reprobates, 
with a none too serious slant on 
life, are amused; and the really 
innocent, smugly complacent. I 
recall sitting through, as an ado- 
lescent youngster, a series of sting- 
ing moral lectures delivered to a 
particular group and really enjoy- 
ing them. I no doubt deserved my 
share of the criticism we received, 
but I blandly overlooked that fact 
and listened with an alert but 
purely impersonal attitude of 
mind. 


Use With Caution 


The argument might be ad- 
vanced that admonition and con- 
structive criticism, eveftt when they 
do little good, do no harm. But, 
all too frequently the point where 
they do more harm than good is 
soon reached. The quick sure 
stroke of a sharp blade can work 
wonders, but continued hacking 
on an unyielding surface will ruin 
the blade and render it entirely 
unfit for any use. As the old saw 
runs, ““Talk is cheap,’’ but at the 
same time it can be tremendously 
expensive. [he teacher who is 


reckless and prodigal as regards 
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words pays more heavily, as far 
as her work is concerned, than she 
can afford to pay. She might re- 
mind herself of the fact that if she 
talks too much she might as well 
not talk, in a certain sense, at all. 
Boys and girls can go through a 
sort of toughening process that 
leaves them impervious to even the 
finest and keenest constructive crit- 
icism. Only the sensible, and may 
I say sensitive use of this particular 
tool of teaching can prevent a con- 
dition of this kind. 


We need not delude ourselves by 
thinking that youngsters necessar- 
ily are impressed because they sit 
round-eyed and quiet and regard 
us solemnly. They are adepts in 
using the proverbial grain of salt 
on our warnings. A group can be 
strangely cheerful immediately 
after a serious “‘calling down,’”’ no 
matter how eloquent and impres- 
sive the teacher thinks she has 
been; and, whatever the offence, it 
is likely to be repeated. 


What Can We Do? 


This most useful tool of teach- 
ing must be used conservatively, 
skillfully, patiently. To do so re- 
quires a self-mastery and restraint 
that it is difficult to develop and 
maintain. I feel justified in saying 
that perhaps each one of us who 
practices this absorbing and inspir- 
ing profession of teaching has 
fallen far short of the ideal in this 
matter of talking to and with our 
pupils. Can we do anything about 
it? Well, why can’t we? Isn't 
it merely a matter of common 
sense, of self-control, and of a lit- 
tle less ego? Many of us will have 
to make somewhat radical changes 
in our customary manner of pro- 
cedure. We may even set our pu- 
pils to wondering what has come 
over us, but since their surprise 
will inevitably be mingled with 
relief, we really owe them the 
change. We are merely being de- 
cently fair to our boys and girls 
when we consider carefully not 
only what we say and when we 
say it, but, above all, how much 
we say. If then, as skillful crafts- 
men, we wish to produce that 
which is beautiful, balanced, per- 
fect, we must use discreetly, even 
lovingly, this amazingly effective 
tool for teaching. 
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Illiteracy In Virginia 


by CARRIE SHELTON 
Teacher in Frederick County Schools 


“I aint never had a chance to get no learnin’.”—Quotation from a mountain boy. 





a young girl who, from all out- 
ward appearances, might easily 


[: a bus station in Danville I met 


(The writer of this article has 
lived in every section of the State 


lieve in compulsory attendance,”’ 
stated the superintendent of one 
county where illiteracy has always 


' as follows: . 
have been classified as a college stu- pigewater _.________. 4 years been very high. 
dent. I discovered that she was em- Patines aS; ‘There is no need to force a 
ployed by the Dan River Cotton Blue Ridge Mountains. # years uid to go to school,” stated an- 
Mill, Inc., and that this corporation Alleghany Mountains__ 1 year other. 


was assisting her in completing her 
education. She was placed on the 


Cumberland Mountains 1 year) 


However, it is unfair to place all 





second shift, 4:00 to 12:00 P. M. 
in order that she might attend school 
during the day. Further inquiry re- 
vealed that she had gone no farther 
than the third grade. 

She had lived in one of the richer 
sections of the state on a large farm 
six miles from a public school. She 
told me that she had begged her 
father to move (which he never did) 
and the road for which she had 
prayed came too late to do her any 
good. 

In all my experience, I have never 
witnessed anything more pathetic 
than this heart-crying desire for an 
opportunity for the mere rudiments 
of an education; a desire so great 
that it overcame the most embar- 
rassing situation such as attendance 
in a primary classroom with chil- 
dren only half her age. 

“T can’t marry an educated man,” 
she confided, ‘‘until I have learned 
more myself.” 


Will Virginia ever be aroused toa 
sense of responsibility or must pub- 
lic education continue to be only for 
the privileged few who see fit to 
grasp it? 


Causes of Illiteracy in Virginia 

1. Neglect and Indifference. A few months ago 
a group of young men in a middle Virginia county 
were turned down by the local draft board because 
of illiteracy. Yet these boys grew up within sight 
of a good school. At present, there are children in 
a certain county who live within sight of a hard- 
surface highway upon which a school bus travels 
every day. Yet these children are not enrolled in 
any school. 

Who is responsible for such neglect? 

Certainly the school officials are not always blame- 
less. ‘‘I am a back-woodsman myself and do not be- 
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the blame upon the school officials. 
™; Law enforcement belongs to the 
courts and, in many school systems, 
local authorities simply will not en- 
force the law. The people know 
this and a man who wishes to take 
a child out of school does so re- 
gardless of the law or anyone else. 
A few parents do not enroll their 
children at all but far more do not 
send their children regularly. In 
fact, irregular attendance is respon- 
sible for the greater number of semi- 
illiterates in the state. Only last year, 
I had a thirteen-year-old girl pupil 
in the fourth grade whose record 
showed that she had missed at least 
a third of every school term since 
entrance. 


Local and class prejudice is re- 
sponsible for both non-enrollment 
and non-attendance. According to 
local opinion, some children are sim- 
ply not worth saving. Yet, given 
an opportunity, many such children 
excel the others in brilliance and 
scholarship. 


te iy : fae ey 2. Bad Roads is the second rea- 
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son for illiteracy. While traversing 
a rocky lumber road through the 
George Washington National forest, 
I came upon a thirteen-year-old boy, bridle in hand, 
looking for a stray horse. I taught this boy the 
fourth grade and consider him one of the most bril- 
liant children I ever knew. Yet he has not been to 
school for three years and probably will never go 
again. He belongs to one of three families which 
live in the heart of the Blue Ridge mountains one 
mile south of Crab-tree Falls. Only three miles of 
mountain rock separate these children from a bus line 
—but that is enough. The distance is too far and 
too steep to traverse often in winter; and living con- 
ditions are such that no teacher will remain in the 
community. At present, there are eleven children 
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of school age in this vicinity. Scattered here and 
there throughout the state are many similiar com- 
munities. Only a few miles away, for instance, is 
a family of thirteen children none of whom have ever 
attended school. 

3. The Inadequate Attendance Law. The law 
should be changed to require every normal child in 
the state to attend school. Then it will be the duty 
of the state to provide sufficient transportation or the 
duty of the parent to live where such transportation 
is available. 

Furthermore, if distance must be certified, then it 
should be not less than two miles from a bus line, 
or a school, for children under ten years of age and 
three miles for children over ten years of age. How- 
ever, the temperature must be considered. No child 
should be required to attend school anywhere when 
the temperature is lower than twenty degrees above 
zero. It is quite possible even for an adult to freeze 
to death on the mountains in near zero or sub-zero 
weather. Deep snows are also very dangerous and 
are to be avoided. 


It should be borne in mind that mountain children 
can and often do walk distances of from five to ten 
miles. Therefore, three miles is not too far to de- 
mand of older children. It would be far better, 
however, to build a road. 


4. Closing of One-room Schools, particularly in 
Southwest Virginia, has left many children out of 
bounds of the attendance law. One cause of the 
closing of these schools may be the teacher-unit plan 
of the state whereby twenty-five pupils are considered 
a teacher-unit. A county is allotted one unit for 
each twenty-five pupils. Therefore, in order to con- 
tinue schools with smaller enrollments, it is necessary 
for the county to engage extra teachers, thus adding 
to the expense. 

The teacher-unit should be lowered to fifteen 
pupils. Overcrowded classrooms have caused many 
teachers to leave the job. Twenty pupils are enough 
for one teacher and thirty should be the limit. 

5. Physical defects are an important contributor 
to illiteracy. Among the worst is bad tonsils. Poor 
vision is also important. Where parents are indif- 
ferent, other provision should be made for correction 
of physical defects. 

6. Standard Promotion Requirements contribute 





to illiteracy in that they do not provide for proper 


age grouping of pupils. This is particularly true in 
those systems which require examinations. From 
my own experience, I consider even the report card 
more of a handicap than a benefit. Poor indeed is 
the instructor who cannot tell where to place a pupil. 
Older children, left behind in the race, usually drop 
out of school or become “‘problem”’ children. 


7. Abnormal Mentality is too low on the list 
to consider. In an experience of over ten years, I 
have had only one pupil who was totally incapable 
of learning. 

However, it is important that all feeble-minded 
girls in the state be sterilized. Almost always they 
become mothers at fifteen years or even younger. 
Furthermore, such women being incapable of caring 
for children, often have illegitimate grandchildren. 
The children of the feeble-minded often become 
criminals because of neglect. 

At present, one such girl of my acquaintance is in 
a state institution because of misconduct. She be- 
came a mother at thirteen years of age. I taught 
this girl in the first grade. She was a brilliant child 
but had a feeble-minded mother and a drunken 
father. 

8. Moving, since the war, is contributing to il- 
literacy. Recently, I met a girl whose mother had 
kept her shifting schools continuously for three years. 
Last year I had a boy pupil who divided his time 
between relatives in Baltimore and Virginia. 


Cures for Illiteracy 


How can illiteracy in Virginia be abolished? Some 
of the means of removing illiteracy have been sug- 
gested in the discussion of causes. 1 would emphasize 
the need for an improved attendance law, uniformly 
enforced throughout the State. The use of visiting 
teachers should result in improved attendance. Smaller 
classes and a school program flexible enough to 
meet the needs of each boy and girl are essential. | 
would urge, too, the improvement of roads in re- 
mote areas and the provision of clinics and other 
health services to make children ‘“‘physically fit’’ to 
learn. 

Illiteracy springs not from an act of God but from 
the neglect of men. When Virginians learn really 
to value their boys and girls, they will end illiteracy. 
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A Search for Teaching Talent 


(Continued from page 167) 


well extend into the first two years 
of college. It might well also in- 
clude young high school graduates 
who for financial or other reasons 
have not been able to enter col- 
lege. Provision should be made 
for as many as possible of the tal- 
ented aspirants to fit themselves 
for teaching. Fortunately any one 
who is in contact with boys and 
girls can carry on a Teaching Tal- 
ent Search, but some special agency 
should provide valuable awards to 
the highest scorers in order to em- 
phasize the need in teaching for 
the best brains in the State. 


Oceasion for Celebration 


If the induction of these gifted 
youngsters into the prospective 
teaching forces of the State were 
made an occasion for state-wide 
celebration, teaching would begin 
to get public recognition as “‘an 
essential service demanding the 
highest type of competency and 
education.”’ A state which wants 
its teachers to be looked up to by 
the public must not only pay them 
better but do honor to them in a 
public way. be 

Can teaching talent be discov- 
ered and identified as early as the 
senior year in high school or the 
first two years of college? Reliable 
criteria for judging and grading 
candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion at the teachers college level 
have already been worked out and 
are constantly used by directors of 
teacher education and superintend- 
ents of schools. These can readily 
be adapted to judging the fitness 
of students a year or two younger. 
Such criteria will, no doubt, prove 
quite as reliable as the tests used 
in the Science Talent Search. An 
important feature of the Teacher 
Talent Search might be a study of 
these selected young people with 
the purpose of determining the re- 
liability of the tests. Aptitude for 
teaching is not a highly specialized 
one, and yet the qualities of mind 
and heart demanded to make a 
really excellent teacher are so ad- 
mirable as to challenge even the 
most gifted aspirant. This point 
needs public emphasis also. 
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A score card for grading the 
competitors might include some or 
perhaps all of the following: 

1. Intelligent, responsible citi- 
zenship. 

2. Social maturity and adjust- 
ment. 


Interest in people. 

Interest in education. 

Mental ability. 

Physical health. 

Emotional stability. 

High academic record. 

. Mastery of tool subjects. 
10. Desirable personal traits 

such as honesty and truthfulness 

in word and action, sincerity of 

purpose, tact, common sense, de- 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you 



















Here may be welcome 
idea for Christmas 

Program— Shadow 
Pictures with Carols % 

































For Teachers in search of enjoyable, 
easy-to-get-up Christmas Program 


Christmas Carols as musical back- 
ground for Shadow Pictures might 
prove just what you’re looking for. 
“The pictures can be made by sim- 
ply arranging characters and objects 
between strong light and translu- 
cent screen so shadow outlines are 
seen by audience, 


Screen can be ordinary sheet hung 
on rope stretched across room. 
Light can be lamp with 80 watt 
bulb (or equivalent), shining in 
middle of sheet at shoulder level. 

As costumes are invisible, can be 
made from anything giving desired 
effect. Music may be group singing 


or records, etc. Possible Picture- 
carol combinations might be: 











1, Madonna and Babe. Music — Silent 
Night; Come, All Ye Faithful. 

2. Few pupils with cardboard wings tied to 
arms. Music— Hark the Herald Angels 
Sing; Angels We Have Heard on High. 


3. Cardboard outline of Bethlehem, star 
above; shepherds in foreground. Music — 
O Little Town of Bethlehem; It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear. 


4, Three turbaned kings bearing gifts. 
Music — We Three Kings of Orient Are; 
First Noel (Ist, 2nd verses). 

if further interested you might care 
to consult your library on shadow 
pictures and their production — 
your record shop for carols. 


We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 


been helpful to millions of people. 














Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 


Wrigley's Spearmint chewing gum. 2196 
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pendability, a sense of honor and a 
sense of humor, attractive groom- 
ing, enthusiasm, poise, pleasing 
voice, co-operativeness, ethical and 
moral ideals. 

Each entrant should be scored 
on such points by his school rec- 
ord, by standard tests, and by 
some competent person or persons 
well acquainted with the contest- 
ant. He should also be examined 
in writing on a variety of ques- 
tions and perhaps he should be re- 
quired to prepare a paper, under 
supervision, on a subject related in 
a revealing way to education and 
teaching. Those rating highest by 
the foregoing tests and examina- 
tions might then be brought to- 
gether in the capital of the State 
for a kind of institute during 
which they would be studied and 
interviewed by a competent and 
distinguished board of judges who 
would complete the rating and 
make the awards. The more 
glamor and publicity this occasion 
could be given, the better for the 
cause of education and the profes- 
sion of teaching. 


In order to win wide support for 
such an effort to arouse interest in 
teaching among the talented young 
men and women of Virginia, the Tal- 
ent Search for Teachers should secure 
and have the co-operation of local and 
state organizations of teachers, facul- 
ties of high schools and colleges, espe- 
cially the teachers colleges, honor so- 
cieties in education, such as Kappa 
Delta Pi, Future Teachers of America, 
Association for Childhood Education, 
etc. Definite arrangements should also 
be made with newspapers and radio 
stations for publicity. 


Numerous Awards 


The awards should certainly be 
mumerous in order to attract as 
large a number of young men and 
‘women as possible, and to reward 
as many as possible. They should 
be substantial enough to give 
worth and dignity to the whole 
procedure and to be really helpful 
in financing an education. Nat- 
wrally most of the awards would 
ttake the form of scholarships or 
fellowships in state institutions 
for educating teachers. Perhaps in 
granting them it should be stipu- 
jated or implied that the receivers 
are pledged to devote two or more 
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years to teaching in the public 
schools of the State. If awarded 
by the Commonwealth for merit 
on a competitive basis, these 
awards would carry an honor 


higher than any others attainable 
by young people in Virginia—and 
justly so. For the object should 
be to honor not just the winners 
but the teaching profession as well. 


The Visiting Teacher Program in Virginia 


(Continued from page 168) 


recommended the employment of 
visiting teachers whose function 
would be much larger than that 
of concern merely with attend- 
ance. Governor Darden in his 
message to the 1945 special session 
of the General Assembly indicated 
that part of the $175,000 appro- 
priated for the employment of ad- 
ditional supervisors should be 
made available for the employ- 
ment of visiting teachers. At the 
present time there are 55 white 
and 4 Negro visiting teachers em- 
ployed in 56 school divisions. 


Removes Obstacles 


The visiting teacher seeks to 
help remove obstacles which pre- 
vent a child from satisfactorily ad- 
justing to school life. The type 
of children with whom the visit- 
ing teachers deal may be described 
as follows: (1) Children who are 
failing in their work; (2) children 
who manifest aggressive, anti-so- 
cial behavior; (3) children with 
withdrawn, recessive behavior 
characteristics; (4) children who 
exhibit bizarre or socially unde- 
sirable behavior; (5) truants; (6) 
children who evidence a lack of 
physical vigor due to illness or 
neglect; (7) ‘‘drop-outs’’; and 
(8) delinquents; (9) indigents. 

Briefly, detailed activities in 
which the visiting teacher engages 
are as follows: (1) Covers all 
school levels; (2) helps locate fac- 
tors interfering with the child out 
of the school; (3) helps the school 
treat the child as an individual; 
(4) counsels with the child’s fam- 
ily, teachers, neighbors, and com- 
munity groups; (5) helps the 
child to take responsibility for 
himself; (6) helps parents share 
the responsibility of the school; 
(7) makes contacts with appro- 
priate community agencies to se- 
cure help in solving problems of 
children and families; and (8) 
helps other teachers recognize 
symptoms which are significant 


and indicate a possible or probable 
future delinquency. 

It is very important that the 
visiting teacher first of all famil- 
iarize herself with the many ways 
teachers and administrators have 
been successfully removing obsta- 
cles which interfere with the nor- 
mal adjustment and progress of 
children in school. Of course, the 
degree to which this is done dif- 
fers with the various divisions in 
the State, but it would be most 
unfortunate if the visiting teacher 
should begin work on the assump- 
tion that hers was a brand new 
program looking toward the es- 
tablishment of goals which had 
not previously been established, or 
working toward objectives toward 
which teachers and administrators 
had not increasingly been work- 
ing for a number of years. 


Deals with Causes 


Believing that undesirable be- 
havior in children is a symptom 
of some maladjustment, the visit- 
ing teacher tries to find the causes 
and deals with them, rather than 
with the symptoms. Not all prob- 
lems require the same amount of 
study. Many times a consultation 
with a pupil or teacher may bring 
about the desired improvement, 
but when necessary, the visiting 
teacher makes a rather complete 
study of the child, his educational 
abilities, his health, his personal- 
ity, and his life outside of school 
hours. 

The visiting teacher informs 
herself concerning the aims and 
policies of the school and inter- 
prets them to the home and ex- 
presses the school’s interest in the 
child’s happiness and success. She 
discovers the ways in which the 
school is already handling prob- 
lems of child adjustment. She 
seeks the cooperation of parents 
and utilizes their suggestions in 
making plans. She tries to help 
the child secure an insight into his 
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own difficulties and cooperates 
with the classroom teacher in gain- 
ing a better understanding of him 
and planning for his welfare. 

It is desirable that the visiting 
teacher have successful teaching ex- 
perience, together with social work 
training. She should have a rec- 
ord of exceptional success with re- 
spect to social sensitivity, insight 
into behavior motivations, and in 
stimulating cooperation. She 
should be highly respected as a 
person—one who would gain 
ready acceptance by teachers, par- 


ents, and pupils, as well as by 
public and private organizations 
in the community. 

The visiting teacher works with 
pupils specially referred to her by 
principals, such referrals often be- 
ing cleared through the superin- 
tendent’s office. The usual steps 
taken in handling specially referred 
children occur in the following 
order: The interview with the 
principal, teachers, and pupil; the 
home visit; the diagnosis; confer- 
ences; treatment; and the follow- 
up. In her effort to coordinate all 


community resources to build a 
favorable climate for child devel- 
opment, the visiting teacher works 
with the following agencies: gov- 
ernmental, religious, welfare, 
health, recreational, and civic. 

The visiting teacher program 
should help improve school at- 
tendance, decrease the number of 
drop-outs and failures, promote a 
closer understanding among the 
home, the school, and the com- 
munity, help prevent juvenile de- 
linquency, and improve the men- 
tal health of our citizenry. 
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PEPSI-COLA HITS THE SPOT 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and 
Washington, D. C. 
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Bradley’s 
NO-ROLL 


Crayons 


© Economy 

@ True Color 

© Good Assortment 

© Hard, Smooth Texture 

@ Famous No-Roll Shape 


Economical because they will not 
roll off the desk to get lost or 
broken, these hard-pressed cray- 
ons have high color fidelity and 
smooth, even marking surface 
absolutely free from grit. 

The semi-round shape with one 
flat side keeps them from rolling 
and gives a choice of pointed or 
broad, flat marking surface. Ap-. 
proved large size, packed 8 or 16 
to the box in Red, Yellow, 
Orange, Green, Blue, Violet, 
Black, Brown, Flesh, Magenta, 
Red-Orange, Yellow-Orange, Yel- © 
low-Green, Turquoise Blue, Red- sf 
Violet, Burnt Sienna. Se 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

811 So. Wabash, Chicago 
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Teaching The Three R’s 


(Continued from page 169) 


diversified reading to satisfy inter- 
ests and improve skills. 


Understanding the Child’s Needs 


Although the study of children’s 
needs is a complex task, it is one 
which pays rich dividends. The 
teacher should be careful not to at- 
tach undue significance to the re- 
sults of standardized tests, since 
they measure chiefly speed and ac- 
curacy in reading a number of iso- 
lated words, sentences, or para- 
graphs. It is necessary to supple- 
ment tests results with observa- 
tions of the child’s success in com- 
prehending whole episodes or sto- 
ries on several levels of difficulty. 
In addition, understanding may be 
enhanced by examining carefully 
the record of the child’s reading in 
and out of school. 

To offer the most effective guid- 
ance, teachers must take into con- 
sideration the personal and social 
needs of boys and girls. An in- 
terest inventory may yield clues for 


ascertaining children’s attitudes and 
problems. It may be used ad- 
vantageously to study groups as 
well as individuals. Its maximum 
value will be realized when it is 
employed informally for individ- 
ual diagnosis. Occasionally, such 
study simply shows that the teach- 
er’s major problem is to develop 
more worthwhile patterns of inter- 
est. However, the results secured 
from an inventory may be em- 
ployed in association with other 
data to afford a sound basis for 
planning interesting, worthwhile 
experiences for a class or for a 
pupil. In addition, the personal 
needs of the child may be revealed 
by his responses to certain ques- 
tions dealing with play preferences, 
social contacts, and other relation- 
ships. 


Obtaining the Right Materials 


The nature of the foregoing ef- 
forts to ascertain children’s needs 
suggests that the teacher will re- 





quire access to varied materials if 
interests are to be satisfied and di- 
rected into profitable channels. In 
order to offer suitable guidance in 
reading, teachers must have a rather 
thorough knowledge of children’s 
literature and an appreciation of the 
requisites of a balanced reading 
program. Such a program necessi- 
tates the use of: 

a. Textbooks and related ma- 
terials. The reading textbook 
should be selected with great care 
in order that it will satisfy the in- 
dividual differences in ability and 
interest found within every class. 
To be acceptable in the modern 
school it should include a variety 
of well-written stories encompass- 
ing a reasonable range of subject 
matter and difficulty. 

b. Magazines and newspapers. 
The reading of magazines and 
newspapers, such as My Weekly 
Reader, Story Parade, Jack and 
Jill, and Young America, height- 
ens interest and offers practice in 
reading for varied purposes. 





°CF. Witty and Kopel. Reading and 
the Educative Process. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1939. 














STILL ON RECORD | 


Many have been waiting a long time for telephone serv- 
ice. We want them to know we have their applications 
still before us—that each application will be filled in proper 
turn when facilities are again available. 


How soon that will be, we can’t say. No two tele- 
phone systems are exactly alike. Each one has to be de- 
signed for the area it serves. It takes time to plan, to 
manufacture and install the switchboards, cables and other 
equipment that are needed. 


But—the peak of telephone shortages has about been 
reached. We are on our way to give service to all who 
want it, and we are turning our facilities back to civilian 
service just as fast as we turned them to the instant needs 
of war. 





To those who still wait we say, “Thanks for your 
patience.” 





INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


Ceonoke 10. Vargo. 


STRONG - PROGRESSIVE 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
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(Bell System) 
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c. A wide range of carefully 
chosen supplementary books. A 
balanced reading program, by of- 
fering wide reading experience 
from a variety of sources, will care 
for individual differences and group 
needs. To locate stories of partic- 
ular suitability for classes or in- 
dividuals, teachers are using Sub- 
ject Indexes and Guides, such as 
those developed by the American 
Library Association. Librarians, 
too, are working with teachers in 
an effort to give boys and girls 
more appropriate and varied read- 
ing experience. Book companies 
are also cooperating in this enter- 
prise by publishing good literature 
at low cost. For example, the 
Cadmus Books, inexpensive repro- 
ductions of distinctive children’s 
stories, are available to teachers at 
greatly reduced prices. Books such 
as the New World Neighbors, at- 
tractive in design and general for- 
mat, offer the child stories of lit- 
erary excellence and, at the same 
time, afford a natural relationship 
with the social studies program. 
In order to provide additional 
motivation and relevant extension 
of experience, the classroom or li- 
brary in the modern school makes 
sure that the child has access to 
new books that are rich in the ele- 
ments of humor, excitement, ad- 
venture, or surprise. Can anyone 
cite reading experiences more satis- 
fying than that to be supplied by 
the following recently published 
books: Linton’s Laffy of the Navy 
Salvage Divers, Estes’ The Hun- 
dred Dresses, or Emerson’s Mickey 
Sees the U. S. A., to mention a few 
of the current books that have 
wide appeal for boys and girls. 


Evaluating Growth in Reading 
In recent years, attention has 
been called to the need for con- 
sidering evaluation as another sig- 
nificant phase of a balanced in- 
structional program in every sub- 
ject field. In order to estimate the 
amount and character of growth, 
the teacher must have acquired a 
fairly comprehensive understand- 
ing of each child’s status at the be- 
ginning of a period of instruction.® 
"The classroom teacher will find prac- 
tical suggestions in Helping Teachers Un- 
derstand Children, American Council on 
Education, 1945. Specific techniques are 
set forth in Reading and the Educative 


Process, Witty and Kopel, Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1939. 
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Although practices vary from 
school to school, some teachers 
have found it helpful to record 
three items to be studied. The 
pupil’s progress in developing ef- 
fective habits and skills can be 
judged by comparison of the re- 
sults of periodic testing and ob- 
servation; improvement in his 
reading habits and tastes can be 
estimated by reference to a record 
or transcription of his reading in 
and out of school; and his growth 
in personality traits can be ap- 
praised by the use of ratings, judg- 
ments, and responses during inter- 
views. Finally, with older pupils 
especially, the child’s own evalua- 
tion, as well as the reports of par- 
ents, can be utilized. 


The foregoing approach is con- 
sonant with recommendations of 
leaders in elementary education. It 
recognizes the fact that learning 
to read increases the child’s sense 
of power and opens the door to 
new satisfactions and new sources 
of knowledge. And emphasis is 
given to the continuous study of 
the child, appropriate guidance, 
and systematic evaluation. In such 
a program, successful achievement 
and disciplined growth are assured. 














Super Recapped 
TIRES 
Give Extra Mileage! 


Put new life in your tires for long, 
extra miles of riding comfort 
with a SUPER RECAP—the Rich- 
mond Rubber Company’s pre- 
cision process of recapping tires 
to insure safe, smooth, satisfac- 
tory performance. 


Super Recapping Gives You 
These Advantages 


*Precision buffing to maintain proper 
balance. 

*Molds that fit your tire. 

*Sidewalls protected from heat. 

*A recap that doesn’t peel. 

*Deep, non-skid tread design. 

*Experienced workmanship and _ super- 
vision. 

*Modern, fully equipped shop. 

*Eight hour service by appointment. 

Have your tires recapped at the Rich- 

mond Rubber Company. You will get 

the finest job that can be produced. 


Richmond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Seventh & Leigh Sts., Richmond, Va. 











It’s no accident that motion 
pictures are part of the training 
process of the armed forces. In 
Navy courses it has been found 
that students learn up to 35% 
more through the use of sound 
films—and that such learning is 
retained 55% longer. 

This ability to impart more 
knowledge in less time for a 
longer period makes films a 
powerful teaching tool. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can own their own film 
libraries — now — by taking ad- 
vantage of the new “Lease-to- 
Own” plan — with year-to-year 
payments as low as film rentals 
— and with no liability beyond 
the budget year. 

Write today for information 
about this new plan. Ask to see 
previews of films, with no obli- 
gation on your part. 





Encyclopaedia 


Britannica 
Films Inc. 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 

3611 Seminary Avenue 

Richmond 22, Virginia 
Telephone 5-2339 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails 


with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 


Its smoothness will delight you. 





10¢ plus tax 


16 Exciting Shades 


lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J., Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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| NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





By Anna Britt, 
Director of Field Service 


| Action has been the keynote of the 
‘local associations throughout the fall 
months. Beginning in August and 
‘early September, workshops, institutes, 
and various professional meetings have 
high-lighted the school activities 
| throughout the State. The Thanksgiv- 
‘ing Convention followed these months 
of forward movements with a week 
packed full of interesting resolutions, 
recommendations, and spirited action 
for great steps forward in Virginia 
education. 

Specific and thoughtful planning 
for effective organization in local as- 
sociations getting underway early in 
the school year, indicates the desire 
on the part of all school personnel to 
effect an improved school program and 
a better public understanding of the 
job at hand. 

The following notes from local as- 
sociations represent a part of the fine 
work being done in the State: 

Princess Anne Education As- 
sociation lists among its objectives 
the 100 per cent membership in all 
professional organizations, informed 
and alert teachers, cooperation with 
‘lay groups, and a stepped up legisla- 
tive program expressing desires to the 
Governor and legislators as to recom- 
mendations of the Denny Report. 

Loudoun County Education As- 
sociation as guest of the Foxcroft 
School at Middleburg, a private school, 
has discussed together the proposed 
change in county government and 
|unanimously endorsed the executive 
form of county government. 

The Rockingham County As- 
‘sociation is considering publishing a 
‘local handbook containing information 
lof importance to teachers such as of- 
|ficers, committees, objectives, and gen- 
eral policies. 
| The Tazewell Association has 
| held a constructive panel discussion on 
\local objectives and policies for the 
school year. The Association was in- 
|spired by an address at their last meet- 
ing by a local attorney, Clarence 
|Smith, on ““The Opportunity of Teach- 
lers in Molding the Life of Youth.” 

The Buchanan County Associa- 
| tion has announced 100 per cent mem- 
| bership in local, State and national 


organizations. This group has also set 
up strong resolutions adopted as ob- 
jectives for the year, including devel- 
opment of citizenship on the part of 
teachers and pupils, improvement of 
professional attitudes and conduct, and 
establishment of a sick-leave plan— 
144 days a month, cumulative to 60 
days. 

Dickenson County has made a 
study of sick-leave and has recom- 
mended a plan, 5 days per session, to 
become effective next year. The As- 
sociation has joined 100 per cent local, 
State and national associations. Be- 
lieving that the schools are the “First 
Line of Defense in Peace”, this Asso- 
ciation has set up an order of prefer- 
ence in the selection and placement of 
school personnel in the next few years 
to come, as a guide to be used by the 
school board. 

The Clifton Forge Planning 
Conference held for three days pre- 
ceding the opening of schools con- 
tributed much to the work this year. 
Superintendent Paul G. Hook outlined 
the purposes of the conference which 
had as its central theme, “Keeping in 
Mind the Whole Child.” Such prob- 
lems as those of the Visiting Teacher, 
Conservation of Resources, Visual Ed- 
ucation, Course of Study, and Grade 
Requirements were discussed by the 
teachers and visiting consultants. Pa- 
trons, teachers, representatives of com- 
munity organizations and the general 
public participated in the final session. 
A recapitulation of the discussion 
groups was given to acquaint Clifton 
Forge with the Public Schools’ plans 
for the year. Dr. Walter Flick, head 
of the Education Department of 
Washington and Lee University, and 
Merle Davis, Assistant Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, served as consult- 
ants during the conference. 

The Caroline Association has 
been studying a county-wide system 
of grading for all students, and, hopes 
to initiate a move toward the adop- 
tion of a more uniform and satisfac- 
tory method throughout the State. 

The Spotsylvania Association, 
including superintendent, school board 
members, and teachers, has begun 
work on a code of ethics, sick-leave 
provision, and an improved salary 
schedule. 
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The Stafford Association, 
through professional study and 
growth, has organized around an out- 
standing public relations program with 
all local community organizations. 

The Rappahannock Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated on its out- 
CHART | 
TEACHERS’ AVERAGE SALARY 
AND ITS PURCHASING POWER 
IN WORLD WAR I 
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During World Wor I the overage salory of teachers, supervisors, and 
principals increased from $1441 in 1939-40 to $1786 in 1944-45, 
-o rise of about 24 per cent. Because prices making up living costs 
went up faster than salaries, the purchasing power of this average 
solory dropped to a wartime low in 1942-43. Since then upward 
solory odjustments and price stabilization have helped raise 
teochers’ purchasing power to an index of obout 96—4 per cent 
below the 1939-40 base level 


standing work through the schools and 
communities in helping to push Rap- 
pahannock County over the top in E 
Bond sales in the Victory Campaign, 
to more than reach its quota. 


The Warwick Association, as a 
service group, has planned to revive 
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Here are compared the cost of living trends during two World Wors. 
During and after World Wor I, the prices which composed the cost 
of living index doubled, then fell off. During World War IL, the cost 
of living increased less rapidly than lost time and was held stable 
after May 1943, for a period of more than two yeors. A major 
objective of the pricing program during reconversion from war to 
peace-time production is to contigue to hold living costs steady 
until price controls can be safel¥ removed 
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This new map of Florida, 
printed in four colors and 
containing 28 unusual 
photos and complete story 
of Florida’s world famous 
Silver Springs. Nature’s 
Underwater Fairyland. 


Write Box VJE, 
Silver Springs, 
Florida, today! 
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“faculty plays” to be produced for the 
benefit of local community welfare. 


The Hampton-Elizabeth City 
Association got off to a “running 
start” this year with studies in all its 
schools on professional ethics and im- 
proved professional relations. 


Send for 
Full-Color Slide Film on 


$75,000 
COMPETITIONS! 


It tells your students how to try for 
75,000 in awards for boy model- 
uilders. These include 8 university 

scholarships, 588 cash awards, and 

36 convention trips. 


Wewill be glad to loan you this film free of 
charge upon your request. With it we will 
send a booklet which will enable you to 
make running commentaries on the film, 
and to answer any question that may arise. 


Hereare the TWO competitions for which 
your students are eligible if they reside 
in the United States and are between the 
ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 

1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. In this, the student builds a 
miniature model Napoleonic Coach to plans 
we furnish him. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION — 316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. In this, the student makes a 
solid model automobile embodying his own 
ideas of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regu- 
lations will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or 
older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 
1945, compete in the Junior Division. 
Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 
20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age 
limits are eligible to Guild Membership. 
There are no dues or entrance fees of any 
kind. Each member shall receive, without 
charge, an official Guild Membership card 
and button, and a full set of Guild draw- 
ings and instructions. Both competitions 
close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the 
sons of General Motors employes. In all 
cases where the son of a General Motors 
employe qualifies for an award, duplicate 
awards will be made. 


on 2 an GS on a om om os 62 a eB ees 


' FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD ! 


An educational foundation sponsored by 


I Fisher Body Division of General Motors 


General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan 

l Gentlemen: Please send me complete in- 
formation, without charge, relative to 
0 Napoleonic Coach Competition 

I 0 Model Car Design Competition 

| © Color slide film for classroom use 
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OF PERSONS AND EVENTS 





in Virginia Education 





A. G. Brooks 


New Rehabilitation 
Supervisors 

Four additional district supervisors 
of Rehabilitation have been added re- 
cently to the staff of the Division of 
Rehabilitation. There are now sixteen 
such supervisors working out of dis- 
trict offices located at Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, Halifax, Culpeper, Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, Marion and Norton. The 
additional staff is required in order to 
prepare and place in satisfactory em- 
ployment the large number of disabled 
adults who have been engaged in war 
work, disabled veterans not eligible 
for Veterans Rehabilitation service and 
many older youth whose disabilities 
have prevented their adjustment. The 
new supervisors are: 

Atwood Gordon Brooks in the 
Norfolk office. Mr. Brooks is a gradu- 
ate of Randolph-Macon College. He 
taught at Ferrum Training School and 
West Point High School. Recently he 
was discharged from four years of 
service in the Navy with the rank of 
Lieutenant. 

Frank O. Birdsall in the Rich- 
mond office. Mr. Birdsall is a graduate 
of the College of William and Mary. 
He taught in Dinwiddie and Nanse- 
mond Counties and in North Carolina 
before accepting his most recent work 
as a civilian instructor in Camp Lee. 

Garland Grammer in the Lynch- 
burg office. Mr. Grammer is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Richmond. 
He was principal of the New Castle 
High School in Craig County and for 
a number of years has worked in a 
supervisory capacity in the circulation 
department of Richmond Newspapers. 
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Frank O. Birdsall 


Garland Grammer 


Russell Abram Joyce in the Ma- 
rion office. Mr. Joyce is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia. He taught 
in Martinsville and was for many 
years on the Handley School faculty 
in Winchester. He has just returned 
from European service with the 63rd 
Infantry Division. 


Cox Heads District I 


Paul G. Cox is the new president 
of District I, embracing the counties 
of Grayson, Smyth, Wythe, Bland, and 
Washington and the city of Bristol. 
He has served as president of Grayson 
County Education Association and of 
the Carroll County Association. Mr. 
Cox has been principal of Galax High 
and elementary schools for the past 
seven years. Before this he has held 
principalships at Woodlawn, Critz, 
Willis and Baywood schools. 


More NEA Personnel 

Dr. Leland P. Bradford has been 
named director of the Division of 
Adult Education Service of the NEA. 
The new division will emphasize the 
education program for veterans. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, form- 
erly executive secretary, Iowa State 
Teachers Association, has been ap- 
pointed to a position on the NEA 
headquarters staff. Miss Samuelson will 
have charge of contacts with patriotic, 
religious and civic groups. 

Lt. Commander W. L. Chris- 
tian, who was on leave from the NEA 
to serve in the Coast Guard, has re- 
turned to the NEA as director of 
records. 

Miss Mildred M. Wharton has 


resigned as assistant to the secretary of 


Russell A. Joyce 


Paul G. Cox 


the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education, NEA, 
to become field secretary of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

James L. McCaskill, formerly di- 
rector of the Meridian Municipal 
Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi, is 
assistant director of the legislative and 
federal relations division of the NEA. 

Paul Henry Kinsel, formerly of 
the U. S. Office of Education, became 
director of the newly established Divi- 
sion of Travel Service of the NEA. 
This division is organized to give NEA 
members an opportunity to travel at 
the lowest possible cost. 


In Memoriam 
Ida F. Kelly 


Jennie Beamer 


Helene Reanolds 


We, the members of the Roanoke 
City Education Association, feel deep- 
ly the loss of Miss Ida F. Kelly who 
died September 11, 1945, and Miss 
Jennie Beamer who died June 4, 1945, 
two former teachers; also Miss Helene 
Reanolds, a member of our organiza- 
tion, who died August 26, 1945. 

We had the encouragement of their 
presence, and now the inspiration of 
their example is ours. They repre- 
sented the finest qualities which go 
into the making of a successful teacher. 

Each of us pays tribute to these co- 
workers whose passing is a deep felt 
loss and whose memories will live on 
in the lasting value of their contri- 
butions to our school system. 

Welfare Committee, 
E. D. Cooxe, Chairman. 
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For Your Information 





Genius Being Wasted. The 
“gifted child is America’s forgotten 
child” in the opinion of Prof. Harvey 
Zorbaugh, director of New York Uni- 
versity’s clinic for gifted children, 
who, in‘a signed article in the Decem- 
ber American Magazine, says the first 
and most important step in correcting 
this waste of genius “is to make intel- 
ligence tests the standard practice for 
all children as they enter school.” 

“Once we know the IQ, it should be 
possible to keep each child busy learn- 
ing at his highest natural level,” writes 
Prof. Zorbaugh. “Since a child’s 
capacity to learn remains fairly con- 
stant all the while he’s growing up, 
his IQ also provides a measure of the 
degree of mental inferiority or supe- 
riority he can expect to attain at 
maturity.” 

Under existing educational prac- 
tices teachers quickly learn to spot 
the slow-witted, says the professor, 
“but a gifted child can pass right 
through the grammar grades unnoticed 
unless—as sometimes happens—he re- 
bels against the boredom of his too- 
easy class work and becomes a be- 
havior problem.” The result is that 
“boys and girls who should become 
the leaders of tomorrow” grow into 
“warped, ineffective adults because 
they’ve been denied the opportunity to 
develop to the full their potentiali- 
ties.” 

Wisconsin Launches Radio 
Plan. First to embark upon a com- 
prehensive state FM educational net- 
work plan, the State of Wisconsin has 
just filed license applications with the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for the first two units of a proposed 
system of seven FM stations. 

The applications call for a 10-kilo- 
watt transmitter to serve the Mil- 
waukee and eastern lake shore area and 
a 3-kilowatt station to be located on 
the University campus in Madison. 
Additional units are planned for loca- 
tion at various points to provide day 
and night coverage throughout the 
state, 

Brotherhood Week. The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews announces the 13th annual ob- 
servance of national Brotherhood 
Week to occur February 17-24, 1946. 
The theme is: “In Peace as in War— 
Teamwork”. Program aids for use in 
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schools and colleges may be secured by 
writing to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New York. Ma- 
terials are adapted to age levels in the 
schools. Plays, comics, posters, book 
lists and other types of literature are 
available. 


Teen Age Centers. More than 
3,000 teen-age centers serving about a 
million boys and girls have sprung up 
all over the United States since the 
start of the war, according to a sur- 
vey made public today by the Federal 
Security Agency’s Office of Commu- 
nity War Services. The report indi- 
cates that most of these clubs were 
initiated by resourceful teen-agers 
themselves, many are self-operated, 
and in some cases are financed by the 
juniors. In issuing this nation-wide 
survey, Acting Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Watson B. Miller pointed 
out that fun and constructive activi- 
ties for young people have proved as 
much of a war problem in the na- 
tion’s boom towns as the recreation 
needs of soldiers and war workers. 


Visiting Teacher. The Work of 
the visiting teacher in city school sys- 
tems, and its significance in the com- 
plete development of the whole child, 
is the theme of a new publication an- 
nounced today by the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 

The Place of Visiting Teacher Serv- 
ices in the School Program, Bulletin 
1945, No. 6, is a 46-page presentation 
of a phase of pupil personnel work 
which has had a Topsy-like growth 
without adequate safeguards as to its 
placement in the school structure, as 
to qualifications of the officials per- 
forming the assigned functions, and as 
to legal certification based on accept- 
able qualifications. The author is Kath- 
erine M. Cook, Consultant in Educa- 
tional Services, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Color Slides. Kodachrome slides, 
more than 1,500 in number, showing 
life in Central and South American 
Republics, are now available on loan 
to schools and colleges, it was an- 
nounced by the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 

The slides are in natural color 2 x 2 
inches in size, and may be projected 


from a standard size slide projector. 
Sets of slides for 33 different titles are 
now available for free loan on request. 
Each set will be accompanied by 
teachers’ notes giving information re- 
lating to the subject shown on each 
slide. Slides are mounted between glass 
and shipped in a small wooden box. 


New Publication on Delinquent 
Youth. The education of youthful 
delinquents in special schools estab- 
lished for them is the theme of a new 
bulletin announced by the United 
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% is going to be more difficult 
than education for war un- 
less we keep alive in our 
young people an intelligent 
interest in current events 
throughout the world as well 
as an appreciation of our 
American heritage and cul- 
ture. 

The J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY is aware of the 
need for more good supple- 
mentary reading material 
than ever before, and offers 
the librarian and teacher a 
very wide assortment of 
books to fill this need. 

May we send you FREE the 
catalog of ours describing the 
books best suited to your 
needs? Just check, sign and 
mail this coupon today. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


| Please send the following 


catalogs free: 


(0 School Library Catalog. 

() Lippincott-Stokes 1945 
for Boys and Girls. 

0 Supplementary Books for Home 
Economics. 

00 Approved Books for Catholic 
Schools and Libraries. 

(0 Elementary Graded Library 

| List. 


(0 Elementary Check List of Sci- 
ence and Nature Books. 
(0 High School Check List of Sci- 
ence and Nature Books. 
(0 Lippincott-Stokes Library Bul- 


Books | 
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States Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

“Education in Training Schools for 
Delinquent Youth,’ Bulletin 1945, 
No. 5, has been written for educators 
and others who are interested in im- 
proving educational programs in train- 
ing schools. It is addressed to State 
educational and welfare authorities 
who help to determine policies and 
programs; to training school adminis- 
trators and staffs whose responsibility 
it is to apply these policies; to State 
legislators who have it in their power 
to endorse and to support a progres- 
sive program; and to laymen whose 
representatives the legislators are. All 
of these groups in any State, the bul- 
letin emphasizes, are responsible for 
the development of a training school 
program that meets the standards of 
educational and social progress. 

Classroom Teachers Meet. The 
Southeastern Regional Conference of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, NEA, will be held in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, on December 27 and 
28. Mary Titus, of Huntington, West 
Virginia, is the Regional Director. 

The United Nations Conference 
to create an Educational and Cultural 
Organization opened in London No- 
vember 1 as planned. While the main 
purpose of the present meeting of this 
Conference is to adopt a charter which 
determines the character and privileges 
of membership and the functions of 
the organization, the problems of edu- 
cation were introduced along with 
plans for the machinery to solve them. 
The reconstruction of liquidated edu- 
cational institutions and school sys- 
tems in Europe was a matter of first 
concern. 

The seven American delegates and 
their twenty-six advisers joined three 
hundred delegates, observers, and tech- 
nical advisers representing forty-three 
of the United Nations in London the 
last week of October. The U. S. rep- 
resentatives were chosen as spokesmen 
for the country as a whole and not 
as representatives of special groups or 
interests. 

Science Talent Search Exams 
Mailed. More than 15,000 American 
high school seniors with a flair for 
science soon will be priming them- 
selves for a strenuous, three-hour test 
to be taken in competition for $11,000 
in scholarships, awarded annually to 
finalists in the Science Talent Search. 
Examinations have been mailed to 
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more than 3,000 high school princi- 

pals and teachers, who will administer 
the tests to boys and girls in their 
local schools between December 3-27, 
at which time they must be returned 
to Science Clubs of America in Wash- 
ington. 

United Nations Study Kits. 
World Cooperation among nations is 
a topic of the greatest importance 
for students during the coming 
months of conferences by United Na- 
tions Leaders. 

But the selecting of teaching mate- 
rials is not, easy. 

A complete, overall guide to the 
subject has been prepared by the 
United Nations Information Office in 
cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education. These Study Kits 
and Discussion Guides include book- 
lets on the United Nations, their peo- 
ples, their history, their work, what 
they have done in war, and how they 
are cooperating in peace. There are 
attractive poster charts in color, de- 
scriptions of United Nations meetings 
to date, suggestions for individual and 
group activities, reading lists, and 
other aids. Ideal for discussion groups. 

Study Kit Number 1 and Study Kit 
No. 2 are available at special prices. 
Write the United Nations Information 
Office—610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. 

Etta Marshall Serves with Red 
Cross “Caravan”. When Air Force 





units move their ground locations so 
fast that the establishment of semi- 





permanent recreation centers is needed 
but not practical, recreation equip- 
ment takes to the road by means of 
the Red Cross “Caravan”. This has 
been the experience of Etta Leah Mar- 
shall (1424 Elm Street, Portsmouth, 
Virginia) , Red Cross recreation worker 
recently returned from 17 months in 
the Southwest Pacific—serving from 
New Guinea to the Philippines. 


Prior to her overseas assignment 
with Red Cross, Miss Marshall had 
taught in the Portsmouth (Virginia) 
Public Schools from 1930 to 1943, 
where her work included instruction 
in dramatics, physical education, and 
crafts. She is a graduate of Woodrow 
Wilson high school in Portsmouth 
and received the B.S. degree in Edu- 
cation from State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 

National Methodist Scholar- 
ships. A number of Virginia college 
students were among the first to be 
awarded National Methodist Scholar- 
ships. William Mallard, Richmond, 
and Elma Adolphus Morgan, Ports- 
mouth, will attend Randolph-Macon 
College. Edith Bush, Norton, will at- 
tend Tennessee Wesleyan College at 
Athens, Tennessee. Vernelle Ports, 
Lynchburg, will attend Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Maryland. 


To be eligible for a scholarship, a 
student must rank in the upper 15 per 
cent of his class, hold a “B” average, 
and meet high standards in character 
and service. 





A group of senior commercial students at the Andrew Lewis High School, 

Salem, learning the business techniques and procedures that will help them 

take their places in the business world. Beulah Jones is the instructor and 
Z. T. Kyle, principal of the school. 
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Glances At New Books 





Juvenile Delinquency and the School. 
WiiaM C. Kvaraceus. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company. 1945. $2.00. 

A valuable contribution made to- 
wards finding a solution to this press- 
ing problem, emphasizing the possible 
causes of delinquency and the great 
part the schools must play. 


The Argentine Republic. Ysaset F. 
RENNIE. New York City: The 
Macmillan Company. 1945. $4.00. 
A timely book written upon an im- 

portant subject with unprejudiced 

consideration which helps to clarify a 

political enigma that has mystified cit- 

izens of America and the western 
hemisphere. 


The Plain English Reviews. Wausu 
AND WatsH. Columbus, Ohio: Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany. 1945. 

These Reviews provide short re- 
fresher courses for high school stu- 
dents. CUMULATIVE REviEw and SEN- 
TENCE MasTERY are comprehensive 
12 weeks reviews of fundamental 


grammar and good English usage for 
the 10th and 11th grades. Reviews 
for MasTeRY IN ENGLISH are inten- 
sive 6 weeks final check ups on gram- 
mar designed for college entrance re- 
quirements to be used in the 12th 
grade. 


Here’s How It’s Done, a Popular Edu- 
cation Guide. FLorENcE B. Wip- 
uTis and SaLiy S. KAHN. 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York: The Post Infor- 
mation Exchange. 1945. $1.00 each. 
The experiences of many organi- 

zations point the way for the man 

or woman who wants to become effec- 
tive in his community or who wants 
to do a better job of community lead- 
ership. 
trations are objective and interesting. 


Irving Geis’ humorous illus- 


Radio and the School. Norman 
WoetreL and I. Kerrn Ty Ler. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, 5, New York: 
World Book Company. 1945. $2.12. 
Attempting to clarify the posi- 

tion of radio in education for school 

administrators and teachers, this book 
offers many valuable suggestions for 


the use of this medium. Much space 
is given to a discussion of what is 
available in broadcasts for schools, how 
teachers use school broadcasts, and the 
place of radio in the curriculum. 


Directed Reading Activities. EMMETT 
A. Betts. The Reading Clinic, 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Penna. $0.60. 

Describing in detail approved tech- 
niques for developing basic reading 
skills and abilities through the use of 
basal readers this seems to be the first 
professional material on this topic. 


Pioneer American Educators. MILDRED 
S. FENNER and ELEANOR FISHBURN. 
Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cational Association. 1945. $0.50. 
This new book, with a special appeal 

for teachers and prospective teachers, 

tells the story of 18 men and women 
whose vision, courage, and diligence 
have helped to build our system of 
public schools and higher education. 











AN ATTRACTIVE SERIES 


of new items present the need for several 
additional full or part-time representatives. 
Write: F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dept. JO, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

















SCHOOL PRINTING— 














printed forms of all kinds. 


We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 


quires and be assured of fine quality work at 


the right price. 


ows 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Send us your in- 
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All three offices of First and 
Merchants are integral parts of 
Virginia's largest bank. Any 
regular banking service you re- 
quire is available at either branch, 
the same as it is at the Main 


Office. 





Season’s Greetings 


JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Our Program for 1946 


New INTERMEDIATE READERS | 

New LANGUAGE ARTS SERIES | 

New ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 

New BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 

New SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 

Additional Workbooks—MODERN ENGLISH 
HANDBOOK SERIES 


7 North Second Street 
Richmond 12, Virginia 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


























MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















Yours.... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available from 
Virginia Journal’s Advertisers 


Make it easy for yourself to get the 
many attractive offerings of Virginia 
Journal of Education advertisers. If 
you are in a hurry for the material, 
use the advertiser's own coupon. Or, 
use the single column below for order- 
ing as many as you can use to good 
advantage. 

10. Do you know why electricity 
cools the refrigerator, heats the oven 





Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ postage is enclosed for 
each item. 


10. 26. 91. 92. 94. 
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and toaster and runs the motor and 
elevator? Nine wall charts printed on 
heavy paper, in two colors, without 
advertising, will explain these and 
other operations for you and your stu- 
dents. These charts are especially pre- 
pared for grades 7 to 12. Complete 
set of 9 charts $1.00. 


26. “Our America” is beautifully 
illustrated project material on eight 
leading industries, including Glass, 
Lumber, Transportation, etc. In addi- 
tion to the poster illustrations it in- 
cludes a teacher’s manual and indi- 
vidual student work books. Available, 
without charge, for one grade only in 
each school. Particularly planned for 
the 6th and 7th grade. 


91. A Giant Certificate. A new 
addition to the 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health. Certificate to be presented to 





a class attaining 100 per cent as indi- 
cated by the previous presentation of 
the individual certificate to each mem- 
ber of the class. The free Giant Cer- 
tificate is 13” x 19”, and can be 
framed to hang in your classroom. 

92. Jeep Herder is the first of a list 
of 16 mm entertainment pictures suit- 
able for use in schools or churches 
produced by Planet Pictures. Infor- 
mation available on this and other of 
Planet’s forthcoming pictures. 

94. A four-color map of Florida 
containing unusual pictures and a 
story of Silver Springs will be mailed 
upon request. 





VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 
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TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more extensive school and 


college facilities. Grasp the opportunity now to be placed. Write for details. 
TEACHERS AGENCY co.orapo BLDG—isth & G, N. W—WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Classic New Models Movalle 





The frame or chassis is stamped from heavy 
sheet steel; all edges are turned or rolled 
giving greater strength also eliminating 
rough edges. The book compartment is 
closed on three sides and the bottom is flush 
for easy cleaning. The desk top is made of 
solid maple and the form-fitting seat and 
back are made of hardwood plywood riveted 
to the chassis for maximum strength. All 
parts are finished in a pleasing brown. 


The picture below shows the heavy braces 
supporting the top. 





These movable chair desks are built for com- 
fort, fit and correct posture. New develop- 
ments make this desk truly America’s Finest. 
The top heighth adjustment is exclusive and 
when raised for the larger student travels up 
and away giving more body room; when 
lowered travels Jevel and toward the smaller 
student always in the correct ratio. A new 
and positive set screw development holds the 
top firmly. The back rest supports the back 
at the proper location and due to its swivel 
action fits the back at any position. 





In addition to the movable chair desks 
illustrated and described the same chair is 


also available as a TABLET ARM CHAIR 
and likewise as a STRAIGHT CHAIR. 


All are available in 3 sizes. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND PRICES 


lowers Sehool Cquipment Compan y 
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Glad Tidings for English Teachers 
Everywhere! 
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BETTER 
ENGLISH 


LBOOK ONE | 


High School English 
Activity Books 
Recently Published 
By Richard A. Meade 


University of Virginia 


BETTER ENGLISH, Book Il 


For the Upper Years to Follow Better 
English, Book |, 60 cents, plus carriage 


BETTER ENGLISH, Book |! 


For the First Year of the Secondary 
School, 60 cents, plus carriage 


Equipped with Pre-Tests before every Unit, and with Final Tests after every Unit; offering 
several times as much exercise material as any other Series; with Exercises graded in difficulty; 
stressing those Phases of Language which are universally deemed functional; illustrated by Sen- 
tences which have Colour, Interest, and Charm; and brightened throughout with action sil- 
houettes by the well-known artist, Herbert Townsend. 


Teacher's Handbooks Free 





For Elementary English 
By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


Parallel Textbooks and Workbooks for Grades 3-8 inclusive. 


The Workbook Series, ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, has long been a State and National 
Best Seller. Thousands of copies have been used in Virginia alone, where enthusiastic teachers 
are ordering it with any of the adopted books on the State Textbook List. We invite you to 
favor us with a trial order, and believe you will be delighted at the marked improvement in 


language accomplishment. 


The Textbook Series, ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, is parallel to, but not interlocking with, 
the Workbook Series, and has the same authorship. These attractive little books use only tried 
means of motivation, furnish the clearest of explanations and the most interesting of discus- 
sions, offer the richest body of exercise and practice material, and definitely lead the pupil to 
self-help and self-reliance in language. They are pre-eminently books for pleasant and profit- 
able day-by-day learning and teaching. 


Net, Plus 
Carriage 


Net, Plus 

THE WORKBOOKS Carriage 
Adventures in Language, 3rd_ .-§ an 
Adventures in Language, 4th__- .30 
Adventures in Language, 5th__ : -< Adventures in English, 5th 

Adventures in Language, 6th_ .30 Adventures in English, 6th_- 
Adventures in Language, 7th an ee Adventures in English, 7th 
Adventures in Language, 8th_- .37 Adventures in English, 8th 


Free Teacher's Manuals with both Series 


THE TEXTBOOKS 
Adventures in English, 3rd_. 
Adventures in English, 4th__- 








| ADVENTURES 
ALLYN and BACON ‘|, IN ENGLISH 


\DVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


1 


New York City 16 Ne 
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11 East 36th Street 
| 
Virginia Representatives | 
W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 
Captain Robert H. Douthat, in the Pacific 








